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EDITORIAL 


of Christ, not the speculations of scholastics. 


The Wistfulness 


Many of 








of the Crowd 


[: the church publicity conferences held last week in 


Chicago Dr. William L. Stidger of Detroit made a 

profound remark about the great throng on the street. 
“You can safely count on their wistfulness,” he said. 
“The preacher does not need to create this.” “This is what 
many a church leader is tempted to doubt. The mad 
throngs about the amusement palaces, and the scurrying 
multitudes upon the street seem satisfied with themselves. 
But they are not. Perhaps most of those who flock to the 
dance halls and movie palaces are trying to forget some- 
thing. The remembrance of sins committed shame and 
confound those individuals who seek to lose themselves 
in the crowd. Bitter sorrow and disappointment fill the 
souls of vast numbers as they measure their actual accom- 
plishments against the dreams of their youth. The thought 
of the swiftly approaching end of human life may be ac- 
cepted complacently by some; but for most people it is a 
disquieting thought. The multitude that seeks consolation 
in the darkness of the spiritualistic seance bears testimony 
to the wistfulness of men of our generation. The throngs 
that give attention to very dry and abstract Christian 
Science lectures is a further revelation. The evangelical 
churches have spent too much time trying to create a 
market for their spiritual wares. The market is there, 
but the wares are often of pitiable quality. The wistful 
multitudes have fed upon the sawdust of ancient dogmas. 
This hungry throng goes out from a sermon on apostolic 
Succession, the second coming or baptismal regeneration 
with empty hearts. Materialistic and formal conceptions 
M religion are rejected by the great mass of both scholars 
and plain folk today. The wistful crowd wants the gospel 


these people are ignorant of the very names of books and 
personalities that abound in modern pulpit talk. But they 
want to know if there is some One who can lift the burden 
of their sin and sorrow and weakness. 


Dr. Bundesen and 
the Preachers 


R. BUNDESEN, the health commissioner of Chicago, 

has made considerable commotion recently. He ar- 
rested one diseased man who tried to get married. He 
has put signs of contagious disease on houses of prostitu- 
tion. The facts about the horrible conditions in Chicago 
have been published far and wide. There is an awakened 
civic conscience on the part of the decent citizenship. The 
commissioner is now going to ministers’ meetings with his 
story and these bodies are going on record, at his invita- 
tion, in favor of the church refusing to perform marriage 
ceremonies where a health certificate is refused. The 
Episcopal clergy acted first, later the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration. The intent behind these resolutions is admirable. 
Every minister knows of young married people whose mar- 
riage has been a curse because of conditions not apparent 
on the wedding day. But the women’s clubs of the city 
are rightly skeptical about the advisability of asking the 
church to carry the burden of enforcing medical inspection, 
Will the minister accept a certificate from any physician 
who writes one out? Many physicians do not know how 
to make the examination that is necessary. Must the min- 
ister accept some medical certificates and reject others? 
Furthermore, what will prevent diseased people from 
seeking a justice of the peace in case the minister refuses 
to marry a couple where one or both are diseased? It is 
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clearly the function of the state, which issues the license 
to marry and which presumably investigates other matters 
in connection with marriage, to enforce medical inspection. 
That the ministers should support such legislation unani- 
mously goes without saying, and they probably will. But 
ministers nowadays are very easily persuaded to become 
responsible for the operation of bits of social technique 
for which they are not fitted. Their function lies in an- 
other field than that of enforcing restrictive laws, however 
beneficent these laws may be. 


The Response to 
Dr. Jowett 
IME enough has now passed to draw some conclusions 
as to the effect of Dr. John Henry Jowett’s challenge 
of the church to undertake some definite reinforcement of 
the political influences that are working for international 
It will be recalled that Dr. Jowett’s original im- 
pulse came from Mr. Lloyd George who, while he was yet 
prime minister, invited him with other churchmen to 
breakfast where he confessed before his guests that diplom- 
acy had reached its limit, and declared that if war was to 


peace. 


be outlawed the forces of religion must be mobilized on 
Shortly thereafter Dr. Jowett attended a 
peace conference of Christian leaders from many nations 
at Copenhagen. 


behalf of peace. 


Upon his return to London the dis- 
tinguished preacher issued a manifesto to which the British 
and American press gave the most generous and ample 
publicity. In words of fire this best known and perhaps 
most favorably esteemed English-speaking preacher of our 
day called upon the churches to assume their responsibility 
in this business which he made clear was of the very 
essence of the Christian enterprise in the world. One 
could hardly have imagined a more influential quarter from 
which a call of this character arise. When Dr. 
Jowett’s words were first read they quickened and thrilled 
the heart with hope that at last the inert and indifferent 
church would be aroused to action against the arch- 
enemy of every thing that rightly may be called Christian. 
Yet the actual results obtained by Dr. Jowett’s prophetic 
challenge are so meager as to be unqualifiedly depressing 
if they did not at the same time afford such vivid in- 
struction. 


could 


It shows us 
how impotent Christianity is through its denominational 


The episode is full of suggestion. 


divisions when it comes to functioning on a grand scale 
in its public capacity as an instrument of the kingdom ot 
God. As Dr. William Adams Brown points out in his 
book, “The Church in America,” the church as such has 
no mechanism, no technique, for this kind of business. 
[ts conscience cannot be quickened by such an appeal as 
Dr. Jowett’s because that conscience is divided and dis- 
sipated in many sectarian bodies and has no common 
habitation to which a great public responsibility may be 
carried. But more serious than this is the disclosure of 
the appalling fact that the churches do not even think of 
their Christianity as the sort of thing that could operate 
to abolish war. They have so long taken orders from the 
state in times of national emergency, so long conceived 
their religion in individualistic terms only, so long habitu- 
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ated their vision to denominational horizons and their 
activities to denominational channels of local and mission. 
ary service, that a great call like Dr. Jowett’s not only 
finds them helpless but leaves them cold. 


The Public Emergence 
of Dr. Jowett 
H‘ YWEVER unfruitful in immediate and concrete 
results Dr. Jowett’s challenge may be, the episode has 
very real significance in that it seems to bring into the 
arena a new and mighty champion of public religion. Not 
even Dr. Jowett’s very dear friend, the late Professor 
Peter Forsyth, could have uttered more vital words on 
the kingdom of God—the favorite theme of his late years 
—than those which made up the “manifesto.” Dr, 
Jowett’s fame as a preacher has been built upon his 
marvelous ability at interpreting the esoteric side of 
Christianity, that side of it which had to do with the inner 
life in terms of the classic lore of Christian piety con- 
tained in our New Testament. Only the initiated could 
follow his preaching. On Fifth Avenue in New York it 
was the saints who made up Dr. Jowett’s congregations, 
The sinner, or the man of the street, or the so-called “in- 
tellectual” from whose intellectual equipment the biblical 
literature had been left out, would hardly follow his 
sermons with understanding. Rarely was the social note 
heard in his preaching while Dr. Jowett was on this side 
of the water. Returning to England, however, at the close 
of the war, public moral issues have found an increasing 
place in his message, and since he has resigned at West- 
minster chapel and enriched his ministry by the wider use 
of his pen the need that religion shall exercise its public 
as well as its personal function has apparently grown more 
clear and more urgent to his mind. This evolution of a 
great preacher is a heartening chapter in the slow but sure 
movement of Christian faith from the closets and con- 
venticles and temples into the teeming and burly life of 
the social order. 


Armistice Sunday: 
An Opportunity 

EXT Sunday, the day after armistice day, affords an 

occasion and an atmosphere of expectation which 
every aware church and minister will improve to the 
utmost. The peace movement can never be made to movt 
unti! it finds its inspiration in Christian faith. And while 
the observance of special days synchronizing with nationd 
celebrations is by no means sufficient to vitalize the church's 
conscience with respect to its peace obligation, the use af 
such days is not to be disregarded. The land should rt 
sound with the echoing words of prophesy uttered nex! 
Sunday. The materials of war are known by us all still 
to exist all over the world, in spite of our great war +0 end 
war, and these materials are even more inflammable ® 
their possibilities than in 1914. In the light of the effort 
that have been put forth to establish a “naval day” it § 
clear that even in America the lust of war is unabated 
notwithstanding the Washington conference of a year ag 
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The church will truly honor the nation’s sol:lier dead, 
and its soldiers living, by dedicating itself to the great 
emprise of ending war. Our ex-soldiers themselves will 
respond to this note. They do not glorify war. They 
loathe and hate it. And they will honor the church that 


rejects war as a way of settling international differences. 
Here are two stanzas written for The Christian Century 
by E. D. Schonberger, which seem to us to be poetry 
fa high order: 


THe Great ARMISTICE 
The joy that leaped into thy waiting sight 
From that wee bit of swaddling prophecy 
When thou didst lift it on thy eager hands, 
Is but a gleam to that transcendent light 
That bursts my heart and loosens all the bands 
Which bind me to the earth. I, too, have seen, 
O ancient Simeon, and sing with thee: 

“Nunc Dimittis!” 


Long ages have I carried on my breast: 

Not only these last years of misery, 

ut all the years since Jesus heard thy song— 

Dark, bloody years, by bloody kings oppressed. 

They seemed to crush me with their load of wrong. 

Today, they say, all strife is at an end! 

|, too, have prayed, and now I sing with thee: 
“Nunc Dimittis!” 


Bad Fundamentalist 
Strategy 


ARDLY could the heretic hunter find a less likely 

victim upon whom to vent his intolerance than Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Yet the Philadelphia presbytery 
tas overtured the general assembly to take cognizance of 
the teaching that proceeds from the pulpit of First Pres- 
byterian church, New York City, the pulpit on Fifth 
Avenue where Dr. Fosdick each Sunday draws congrega- 
tons larger than the famous old edifice can accommodate. 
lt is a round-about way to proceed, as these heresy 
actions usually arise within the local presbytery and are 
amed directly at the héad of the alleged false teacher 
umself. In this case, however, the New York presby- 
ery has long since grown weary of heresy hunting, and, 
to make the case still more awkward Dr. Fosdick is not 
personally a member of any presbytery whatever; he is 
not even a Presbyterian. The story of this Baptist 
prophet who was called to lead the combined congregations 
f Old First, Madison Square and University churches, 
with the saintly Dr. George Alexander as his colleague in 
parish activities, is well known. It has proved a provi- 
ential and enormously fruitful arrangement. Minister 
and congregation and presbytery are in happy accord. Now 
comes the heresy alarum. We think it is bad strategy 
lor the fundamentalists to pick on Fosdick. They should 
confine their attacks to college professors, whose academic 
utterances are more eosily abstracted from the less widely 
“sown moral and spiritual influence of their teaching. 
Such men make ideal heresy victims. But Harry Emerson 
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Fosdick—he of “The Meaning of Prayer,” “The Meaning 
of Service,” “The Meaning of Faith,” and now of “Chris- 
tianity and Progress,” the man who has done more than 
any other contemporary Christian leader to rebuild the 
foundations of piety and spiritual assurance in the lives 
of educated youths,—this will surely prove to be what 
the politicians call a roorback! If among the thousands 
who read this paragraph there is a single doubter of the 
Christian soundness of Harry Fosdick we suggest that he 
turn to that marvelously lucid and vital book, “Chris- 
tianity and Progress,” and read the chapter on “The Perils 
of Progress.” If he has any shadow of doubt left it will 
prove that he is so incorrigibly fundamentalistic that he 
does not know a fundamental when he sees one. 


Fighting the Prohibition Law 


ROM the first it has been apparent that the constftu- 
* tional amendment which made the liquor business an 

outlaw in the land was to be resisted with all the 
power of an intrenched institution, and all the subtilty of 
expert manipulation. This was not unexpected. An en- 
terprise so long tolerated, enriched by enormous profits, 
and backed by a considerable portion of any community 
does not surrender without a struggle. No great reform 
has ever achieved immediate success. There is always a 
period when the reactionary forces capitalize whatever 
sentiment of opposition the new conditions have aroused, 
and the claim is made that the law can not be enforced, 
and must be repealed. 

This is the stage of the prohibition movement through 
which the nation is passing. Confronted by the consum- 
mation of a generation of heroic effort to rid the land of 
its worst menace, and with a law upon the statute books 
which has already wrought incalculable improvement m 
the moral and economic conditions of the United States, 
the defenders of the old regime are promoting an almost 
limitless propaganda in behalf of some modification of the 
amendment. They face not only the gradual adjustment of 
the nation to the better conditions, but the awakening of 
Europe to the possibilities of similar action, and the spread 
of the temperance movement around the world. 

The arguments employed by the advocates of repeal are 
numerous and adroit. They point to the fact that the law 
is being evaded by many devices, and insist that this eva- 
sion amounts well-nigh to nullification. This is, of course, 
a foolish and futile claim. The conditions are bad, beyond 
question. A traffic so long operative is not abolished in a 
moment by even the most energetic measures. Desperate 
efforts have been made without cessation to make the law 
inoperative. Corrupt officials have connived with furtive 
dealers and criminal bootleggers in supplying the stimu- 
lated demand for alcoholic drinks. Ostentatious use of 
liquor by men who are less interested in intoxicants than 
in the adventure of doing the illicit thing has seemed to 
many the proof of the failure of the movement for prohi- 
bition. And persistent propaganda in leading journals and 
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by public speakers has attempted to discourage public opin- 
ion as to the effectiveness or even the practicability of the 
enterprise. 

The present is a moment of great strategic value in the 
progress of the movement for an ultimately sober nation. 
It is a time when all the forces of morality and sobriety 
should stand unswervingly for the full achievement of the 
reform which has made such rapid and convincing prog- 
ress during the past decade. The prohibitory amendment 
will not be repealed. It is unthinkable that the nation 
should consent to throw away the advantages gained by this 
notable step in the interest of moral solvency and economic 
The enormous gains made in the reduction 
of waste, of crime, of the numbers of people who have to 


competence. 


be supported at public expense as defectives or delinquents 
resulting from the use of liquor, and in other items of 
civic and social life are too convincing to permit an intelli- 
gent people ever to go back to the dark days of a licensed 
and permitted traffic in intoxicants. 

But there is grave danger that under the spell of spe- 
cious pleas for personal liberty and a little larger freedom 
of behavior the entire structure of protection so carefully 
built up may be endangered. It is very significant that 
the men who are most of all interested in the return of the 
saloon are making the plausible plea that they approve the 
law in its main features, but that it is too drastic to meet 
the wishes of the nation as a whole. It ought to be modi- 
fied, they say, to permit the manufacture and use of beer 
and light wines. The saloon is gone, they affirm, and they 
do not wish its return; but they ask for permission to sup- 
ply the demand for what they claim is a lighter and less 
noxious form of stimulant. This is the most specious and 
misleading of the arguments made in behalf of the out- 
lawed business. 

With rare exceptions the groups that want wine and 
beer are really working for the rehabilitation of the liquor 
traffic in its most sinister forms. The cry that they approve 
the abolition of the saloon is too transparent to deceive 
any thoughtful person. It is perfectly well understood 
that any success in the effort to permit the traffic in wine 
and beer is to be followed up by an opening in the wall 


The 


slightest weakening of the law in its full sweep of abofi- 


that protects the nation against its deadliest enemy. 


tion of the evil is a fatal concession to those who would 
destroy it completely. 

There are groups of people who honestly wish the privi- 
lege of using the lighter beverages, as they are called. At 
first glance it might seem permissible to allow this measure 
of indulgence without modifying the barrier against the 
stronger liquors. But there are two reasons why this is 
not to be considered unless the nation is prepared to for- 
feit all the advantage that has been gained thus far. The 
first is that the men who are leading the campaign for beer 
and light wines do not really care for this measure of 
modification of the law except as a means toward its com- 
plete nullification. It is the traffic in whiskey and gin that 
they want to see restored. The people who rail at prohi- 
bition as a puritanic and senseless restriction upon the 
pleasures of life are not in the least interested in the beer 
proposition. They are the patrons of the cocktail and the 
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highball, of brandy and champagne. If they utter their 
real sentiments it is to demand the complete overthrow of 
restriction, and the return to the days of the saloon. 

The second reason is the fact, plain beyond all misread- 
ing, that the use of beer and wines has proved as injurious 
to the nations that make their use a habit as the harder 
intoxicants. It has been the specious plea of beer and 
wine drinkers that the habit is harmless and even stimu- 
lating. The increasing volume of medical opinion today in 
Europe as well as in this country is that the continuous 
use of alcoholic drinks even of the milder type works the 
evil of slow saturation of body and brain with the toxic 
substances to the degree that is of equally deleterious re- 
sults with those produced by actual intoxication. Medical 
and educational authorities in England, France and Ger- 
many are increasingly aware of the dangers of this form 
of national poisoning, and are wondering if America must 
not show Europe the way of escape. Some of our own 
experts go the length of saying that if any modification 
of the prohibition law is to be contemplated, it would better 
be in favor of straight liquor rather than of beer. 

It is a naive and diverting claim that the saloon is gone 
forever, but that we should permit the traffic in malt and 
vinous beverages. It would be interesting to know where 
the business would be carried on if not in something that 
would have all the sinister features of the outlawed saloon. 
With the light drinks now dispensed so strong as to evade 
the law and produce intoxication where not given careful 
oversight, how would the licensed traffic in actual intoxi- 
cants be restricted within bounds that would be any im- 
provement on the old saloon? It is useless to make such 
claims. The thing cannot be done. To keep the measure 
of relief we have gained the business must be kept an out- 
law in all of its phases. It is impossible to avoid the evils 
of the saloon and still keep the institution. The business 
of supplying the means of paralyzing and degrading a na- 
tion’s life is a crime, and can no more be made legitimate 
It is 
only by treating the saloon as an outlaw, as it is now de 


than murder or any other offense against society. 


clared to be, and all who promote the traffic in {ntoxicants 
as criminals, that the moral and economic progress now 
achieved can be maintained. . 

There is really no question of modifying the law that 
can find standing in public discussion today. The nation 
has pronounced its verdict after years of conflict with the 
business, and after full consideration of the issues it 
volved. Like every other reform this law must be given 
time to prove its workable character. There will always 
be evasions, as there are of other necessary !aws. But 
the attempt to vote back the saloon is not an effort at legis 
lation but looks to the nullification of the basic law of the 
land. It will not be done. But to prevent it demands the 
ceaseless watchfulness of all true-hearted and loyal cit- 
zens. One of the greatest curses of civilization has been 
put under ban in this land with incalculable benefits to all 
save the men formerly engaged in the business. And 
thousands of those are grateful that the old phase of 
American life has passed forever. It is no time for weak 
and complacent lamentation over the “good old times.” 
That type of sentiment should be left to the kept press of 
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in the face of facts. 

The fight is won if the friends of decency do not allow 
conditions to slip. It is a marvelous thing to be able, in 
spite of all evasion and furtive trafficking, to rear chil- 
dren in an atmosphere from which the menace of the 
open has vanished. The situation is difficult 
enough yet. It is no time for easy assurance. But the 
great steps have been taken, and all that remains is a firm 
and unflinching confidence in the cause, and a ceaseless 
effort, by every means, political, commercial, social and 
educational, to keep to the faith won with such heroism 
and sacrifice. 
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Shaker Fundamentalism 
Shaking 


MONG the numerous sects and cults and religious 

fads which have served as the precursors and pro- 

types of our present-day fundamentalism, none {s 

more worthy of admiration than that of the Shakers. It 

would do these gentle-spirited and industrious visionaries 

a grave injustice to attribute to them all of the doctrinal 

banalities which fundamentalism has of late affected, but 

the Shakers were and are millenarians. They have ac- 

cepted and acted upon their dogma with unflinching devo- 

tion, following its implications with astonishing consist- 
ency. 

The end of the world was for them imminent. How 
foolish this marrying and giving in marriage? Why in- 
dulge in the vanities and subject ourselves to the tempta- 
tions of social mingling? Their doctrine of celibacy 
brought them into great disfavor at first, and subjected 
them to bitter persecution. But in spite of this grotesque 
loctrine their gentleness and thrifty, unselfish industry 
long ago won them high esteem in the regions where their 
colonies were established. 

The press is now recording their break-up. Of course. 
Under the strict practice of celibacy society speedily dis- 
appears. When recruits from adult life fail to join them, 
their colonies are bound to die out. Modern millenarians 
of more belligerent but less consistent type lack the same 
courage of their convictions, and they decline to take so 
firm a stand for their faith as the Shakers have taken. 
They marry and are given in marriage; they buy and sell 
and get gain with unremitting zeal, though the end of all 
such vanity is so imminent as to find, for some, a fixed 
place in the calendar, not far hence. 

The Shakers have occupied the time while they watt for 
the cataclysm which is utterly to destroy ungedly unbe- 
levers and establish the believing in all felicity. They 
tave lived frugally, and with unfailing and universal in- 
dustry. They have held all the product of their labor in 
‘common store. Their system forbids and forestalls sel- 
fsh, Private gain. Such industry and frugality have had 
their proper and invariable reward: their colcnies have 
greatly prospered in material affairs. Their aggregate 
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property valuations probably run into the millions. Now 
that their numbers are so rapidly reducing by death and 
only slightly increasing by recruits, some of the colonies 
are being sold out and the remnants of the faithful are 
concentrating at the parent colony, where, before many 
vears have passed, the few feeble survivors will make their 
last stand. 

Such fatal and tragic consistency has won a certain 
kind of respect. On the other hand, the inconsistency of 
the more worldly-wise type of millenarians among our 
the ridiculous. 
One of the foremost of the laymen zealous to achieve the 
of fabulously 
wealthy, his fortune having been derived from the ex- 
ploitation of one of our greatest natural resources. He 
has repeatedly offered large gifts to missions with strings 
tied to them: he stipulates that the missionaries supported 
by these funds shall accept and teach the premillennial doc- 
trines. In the lurid light cast by the world war, he, with 
others of this faith, was enabled to re-read the ancient 
prophecies with such new exactitude that a definite date 
was set upon his calendar for the end of the world. The 
story passes about among mission board administrators 
that he offered a specially large contribution on his usual 
terms, expressing at the same time his firm conviction that 
on such and such an early date the end would come. A 
mission board secretary, whose professional thrift was 
probably reinforced by a sense of humor, signified his 
readiness to accept the funds, provided the restrictions 
upon its use should be removed in the event that the world 
should run on beyond the date fixed. Our “benefactor of 
great wealth” appears to have lacked either a sense of 
humor or the courage of his conviction, for the addition 
to his terms was indignantly repudiated. 


fundamentalists has sometimes assumed 


cataclysmic climax mundane affairs is 


The shiftiness with which highly vocal premillennialists 
acquire large holdings of the present world’s sordid gains 
has often been the subject of remark. One of the most 
ardent recently, after establishing his standing among the 
“brethren” through the ardor of his preaching the doc- 
trines of the cult, followed up his advantage by exploiting 
them in the interests of a land development scheme which 
made all the customary appeal to the “minister of small 
savings” whose declining years required looking after. 
None strikes a bargain in worldly affairs with more keen- 
ness and regard for his end of it than does many a devout 
herald of the imminent collapse of this evil world. 

The Millerites of the middle of the last century were 
pathetically consistent in their millennialism. They divested 
themselves of their property, even, in many cases, dispos- 
ing of their ordinary clothing, and on the day appointed 
for the final cataclysm donned their ascension robes of 
very unsubstantial character, and mounted the hill from 
which their ascent was to be effected. When the event 
failed to transpire some returned to their former habita- 
tions destitute and compelled to begin the prosaic mundane 
life all over again from nothing in the way of temporal 
and material store. There was little amusing for them in 
their disillusionment, nor will others who recognize their 
pathetic sincerity be moved to laughter over their predica- 
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ment. They professed a tragically deluded faith, but they 
showed the courage of a complete sincerity. 

After their fashion the more modern Shakers have com- 
mended themselves for their gentleness and industry, 
though their regimen has been supported by fidelity to a 
great delusion. Their colonies have accumulated wealth 
of this world in considerable amounts. But they have sin- 
cerely and consistently kept and used this store, not to 
pander to selfish ambitions nor to empower arbitrary wills 
Doubtless they have not al- 
together escaped the snares of their growing wealth. It 
will be surprising if scandals do not grow out of their 


to dominate and domineer. 


system as their colonies dwindle, and their property comes 
into the possession of smaller and smaller groups. But 
the simplicity and sincerity of their faith has saved them 
thus far, as sincerity and singleness of motive must save 
any, even when faith cherishes a delusion. 

What may be said for our current, boisterous millenial- 
ism is another matter. How sincere is the zeal which 
preaches millennial doctrines and at the same time grasps 
material stores of this evil world with a tenacity which 
takes full advantage of a doomed society’s property-mad 
laws, and which dedicates the arbitrary power, which 
these stores insure, to a bitter and uncompromising propa- 
ganda—well, history will doubtless not deal so tenderly 
with these as it has with the simpler-minded millenarians 
whose pathetic sincerity we have noted. Wealthy funda- 
mentalists and their militant ecclesiastical spokesmen as- 
sure us that “the fight has only begun.” Presumably it 
will last as long as these carnal weapons endure to wage 
the warfare of the spirit. 


The Stone Baby 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
Walked the streets of a City where I go now ana 
Fer 


the Fashionable Shopping Center hath moved up town, 


again, and I beheld the changes of recent years. 


the old with its 


Thirty 


and Main Street, Business Palaces ot 
Years Ago, now appeareth Tattered and Run 
Down. And I passed where workmen from Italy and 
Macedonia dug up the Pavement, and they hung their 
garments upon a Stone Post which they had removed, and 
which stood aslant and awry beside the Curb. And } 
turned and walked back, and I beheld it as it were a Cubit 
Square at the base and with an iron ring above for the 
hitching of horses, and on each of the four sides this In- 
scription : 
RYDER 
THE LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
And I pushed certain of the Coats aside, and behold the 
top of the post was the Graven Image of a Laughing Child. 
And I paused and meditated. For I remembered when 
that Hitching Post was New, and a Work of Art; and 
the Carriages of all who dwelt on Euclid Avenue were 
tethered there while the folk went in and Ryder Made 


Photographs of them. And I remembered how his Gal- 
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lery was the Art Center of the town; and there assembled 
the Artists’ Club. And I remembered how no Great Man 
came to town and got away without sitting to Ryder, 
Yea, and Some Who Were Not So Great sat there; for 
if his Old Negatives could be found there would be one 
of a man who might resemble me, who then had not one 
Grey Hair. . 

And I thought with sorrow how the Horses and Car. 
riages are gone from Euclid Avenue, and Ryder himse} 
is gone; and the Italians pile their Greasy Garments that 
smell of Garlic upon his post, and scratch their matches 
on the Chubby Cheek of the Laughing Child. And I said: 

Alas poor Ryder. I knew him, Horatio, and all the rest, 

But I reflected that Ryder in his day had a Fairly Good 
Time, and the World was Reasonably Good to him, and 
he esteemed his work a Fine Art and had joy tn it. And 
he played with Sunshine, and made people look better 
than the Law of Nature allowed, and gave them Photo- 
graphs of themselves to live up to. And I considered how 
there must be a Thousand Family Albums in which are 
Portraits that he made, and faces that are dear to many 
And I ceased to be sorry for Ryder. And I smiled at the 
Laughing Child that was hooded by the Greasy Coats, 
and the Child still was laughing when I came away. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
At a Crowded Shrine 


HEN pale religion leans upon a crutch— 
The crutch of ignorance ; when bigotry 
And superstition hold within their clutch 
The high-born love and white-winged charity, 
What shall we say who from the martyr fires 
Of Calvary first found our hearts aflame? 
Where now the courage of our noble sires 
Who died to save the honor of a Name? 
Is this religion—words that whine and drone, 
Prayers that pall and alms of self-conceit? 
Can Christ’s shed blood for empty hearts atone? 
Can pride at any altar be found meet? 
What miracle of God can work for men 
Who kneel in prayer that they may sin again! 


The Search 


SOUGHT His love in sun and stars, 
And where the wild seas roll, 
But found it not; as mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul ; 
But when I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of love indeed. 


I sought His love in lore of books, 
In charts of science’ skill; 
They left me orphaned as before— 
His love eluded still; 
Then in despair I breathed a prayer: 
The Lord of love was standing there! 
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The Presbyterian Church Facing 
the Future 


By Cleland B. McAfee 


WO and a quarter millions of the Christians fn 
America are associated with various branches of the 
Presbyterian church. It now exists in ten branches, 
six of which are numerically negligible in the total. A 
seventh has only 65,000 members, a remainder from the 
recent union which absorbed most of the Cumberland 
members. This leaves actually only three branches with 
which the future must deal with great seriousness ; namely, 
the United Presbyterian church, strongest in Pennsylvania, 
with about 1,000 congregations and 160,000 members, the 
Presbyterian church in the United States, commonly 
known as the southern church and strongest in that sec- 
tion, with 3,400 congregations and 365,000 members, and 
the Presbyterian church in the United States of America, 
distributed fairly well over the entire country, with about 
10,000 congregations and 1,700,000 members. The four 
branches of the Reformed churches are so closely related 
to the Presbyterian family that any complete listing would 
include their 3,000 congregations and 550,000 members. 

There are, of course, working relations among all these 
branches and there are persistent movements toward their 
union and reunion,” as Dr. William Henry Roberts liked 
to phrase it. These movements are apt to originate with 
the largest branch and are continually countered by pro- 
posals for federation or other forms of fellowship from 
ther branches, notably the southern church. A favorite 
figure of speech among those in all branches who hesitate 
about union is that such things must not be forced and 
that when the sun of righteousness shines on the churches 
they will flow together as two icebergs will melt into one 
stream. Unfortunately, many of the brethren are sitting 
m the icebergs with their umbrellas up to protect them 
from any too warm rays that may be in the air. On the 
border line between north and south there seems a some- 
what strong desire on the part of laymen for union be- 
tween the two larger branches, though many minfsters 
share it. The sentiment in the northern church is favor- 
able to union with any of the other branches with no fur- 
ther debate, especially with the southern church. 


HISTORICAL CLEAVAGE 


The cleavage between the two is largely historical, but 
itis also partly doctrinal, the southern branch being more 
onservative than the northern, though the difference ts 


often exaggerated at this point. It is also partly admin- 
trative, the northern branch tending to stronger govern- 
ment in benevolences and less rigorous limitation on the 
participation of women in administrative affairs. The 
nominal original difference—the complete separation ot 
hurch and state, whereby the church is precluded from 
action on civil affairs—has gone glimmering. Civil and 
moral and religious issues are now seen to be so hopelessly 
interwoven, and the concern of Christianity for the total 
‘ife of man is so much more clearly seen, that the actions 


of the assemblies of the two branches show no marked 
difference. The loyalty of the south in the recent war was 
reflected in church actions supporting civil authority in 
that assembly. The responsibility of religion for sound 
democracy is passing beyond dispute and every vital 
church is sure to feel the pressure of that fact. 

The fact is that there are no vital reasons for the con- 
tinued division in the Presbyterian body. If, all around, 
it were conceived as an agency of the gospel of Christ pure 
and simple, the divisions would be corrected. None of the 
reasons against union will stand the test of a square look 
at the need of the world and the increased potency of the 
united church. The analysis attempted in this article is 
based primarily on the largest of the branches, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A., which is the branch most 


in mind when “the Presbyterian church” is spoken of. 


I, 


The Presbyterian church is a credal church, subscribing 
to the most elaborate doctrinal 
among American churches. The Westminster confession 
of faith dates from the seventeenth century but has been 
frequently revised in the American church, though always 
against the protest of some adherents. It is a full docu- 
ment of thirty-five chapters, broken into 179 sections, but 
is frankly held as subordinate to the Bible and is accepted 
only as continuing the biblical system. The government of 
the church being republican rather than democratic, only 
its officers are asked to accept any such elaborate con- 
fession of faith and it would be everywhere resented as a 
test of church membership. 


statements now in use 


the document in- 
volves so many items, and is so frequently phrased as no 
one would today phrase it, that in 1902 an excellent doc- 
trinal statement of sixteen brief articles was adopted by 
the general assembly and ordered to be published with the 
authority of the church, not as a new standard, since it was 
never officially adopted by the presbyterians, but as a 
convenient of the Reformed 
faith, Many pastors have advised newly elected elders 
and young candidates for the ministry that they have the 
right to interpret the confession of faith in accordance 
with these sixteen articles, and it has smoothed the way 
for a good many troubled feet. 


Even so, 


statement of the contents 


For the mind of the church is divided in the matter 
of the present Westminster confession. On every test, 
the church shows itself both evangelical and conservative, 
but wholly unprepared for belligerency. The fighting 
troops are not welcomed when they turn their weapons 
on their brethren. All sorts of things were going to hap- 
pen at the recent general assembly because of the “rational- 
ism” of the foreign missionaries or the foreign board, and 
the aggressive New Era Movement was to receive Its 
come-uppance, and one confident brother announced before 


the meeting that Dr. Stone’s committee with its proposal 
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of a radical reorganization of the benevolent agencies of 
the church was to be presented with a fine brick house— 
a brick at a time. But nothing of the kind happened. The 
assembly simply refused to fight its own forces. Early 
in the proceedings the leaders of the belligerent forces 
discovered that there were no such forces to lead. No 
sensible observer supposed the theological position of the 
church had seriously changed, but it was perfectly evident 
that the church is chiefly concerned with its work and 
wants full cooperation everywhere. 


DOCTRINAL REVISION 

Yet it is quite certain that the church must soon consider 
its doctrinal statement anew. The present position is nov 
defensible. Many of the ministers and other officers give 
the subject no concern, wanting to let well-enough alone. 
One session voted that sleeping dogs should be let lie, 
when it was suggested that a course of sermons on the 
confession be preached. Some are supremely content with 
the confession, even objecting to the addition a few years 
ago of two chapters—one on the Holy Spirit and one on 
The Love of God and Missions—on the ground that the 
chapters gave those two subjects too great prominence in 
faith! 
see red when they discuss the confession; they do not 


the statement of the Christian Of course, others 
like the whole tone of it. 

Dr. Parkhurst said during one discussion of revision 
that he would tear his Genevan gown to shreds before he 
would preach certain parts of it. Others do not bother 
about their gowns but they do not preach the confession. 
Still others, and they should be a growing class, do not 
feel that the present attitude of the church is quite candid 
and open. Young men are asked to subscribe to the con- 
fession solemnly at the most honest hour in their lives 
and at the same time are assured that at certain points it 
either does not mean what it seems to mean or else that 
it does not matter at that point what it means. That the 
church holds the main body of doctrine contained in the 
confession of faith is probably assured, but that it could 
face it in detail or in all its parts as it now stands is by 
no means equally assured. 

It is sometimes objected that discussion of the con- 
prevent of the 
gut if the Presbyterian church holds the 


fession will union with other churches 
Reformed faith. 
confession in a qualified way or if its terms of subscription 
are not wide enough, it would seem the part of integrity 
to settle that before proposing union on the basts of the 
confession. The compromise measure proposed by some 
who dread the experience of revision is to re-phrase the 
terms of subscription, modifying the vow of all ordained 
officers which now reads: “Do you sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church, as containing 


the system of doctrine taught in the holy scriptures?” 


TOO CONSERVATIVE! 

Interestingly enough, it is exactly this creda! position 
of the Presbyterian church which has prevented its serious 
disturbance by the present doctrinal and “fundamentalist” 
dispute. The confession is really too conservative tor the 


divisive conservatives! Every effort to run a line of 
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cleavage through the church breaks down at this point, 
Take the matter of the return of our Lord, for example 
Any prominence given to this is extra-confessional, since 
it is only touched upon there, and is never so mwen as 
hinted to be a “fundamental.” Moreover, any pre-milleniaj 
accent is foreign to the confession, for the return is men. 
tioned only in connection with the final judgment. Nota 
hint appears of any personal reign of Christ after his 
return. Indeed, it is the opinion of some leaders of the 
church that on a literal and strict interpretation of the 
confession of faith, premillenialism would be a heresy 
in the Presbyterian church. Of course it is not such a 
heresy, for the confession is not to be so interpreted. Buy 
it would be impossible to make it a test of orthodoxy or 
evangelical faith. Princeton Seminary is generally tnougnt 
of as inclining to conservative orthodoxy and it has always 
been pronouncedly against pre-millenial teaching in its 
systematic theology. When, therefore, effort is made to 
run the line between the “conservatives” and the “liberals,” 
it has to wander a good deal and there is next to no com- 
pact group of divisives. 

There is a labored effort to magnify the difference be 
tween “evangelicals” and “rationalists” in the church but 
it goes feebly. A “rationalist” proves to be anybody wno 
differs from you on the point which you are immediately 
discussing. Most of the aggressive leaders of the church 
have been labelled so, until it is no longer a distinction to 
belong to the “rationalistic group.” The truth is, that in 
the bad sense there are none and in the good sense there 
are very few others. 


BRYAN ISSUE NOT SERIOUS 


This has been shown in the refusal to grow excited over 
Mr. Bryan’s anti-evolution campaign. The Presbyterian 
church thoroughly honors Mr. Bryan as a loyal elder and 
member, and it recognizes as all sensible men do what fol- 
lies have been talked and taught in the name of evolution 
and how many colleges and university instructors have been 
reckless of their influence on the character and opinions 
of young people, but it does not recognize any authority 
either of scholarly investigation nor biblical learning back 
of the current attack. It will do good in the long ru, 
but its immediate effect is to discredit religious teaching. 
There are doubtless some who would welcome closer tt 
strictions on the faculties of colleges and seminaries but 
their number is small. The issue is not a serious one ™ 
the Presbyterian church. 

At the same time, it seems fairly clear that the church 
would not be willing to surrender its general credal att 
tude, that is, its tendency to magnify the doctrinal or creda! 
This position is held with frank 
recognition of the fact that Christianity is a life and @ 
service rather than a system of doctrines. There must, 
therefore, be some way wherein the faith can be worded 
which will not exclude those who reveal the same life 
under other statements. It has happened in several it 
stances that foreign mission churches have establishel 
themselves on so much wider foundation than is offeret 
by the Westminster confession that the home chur 


elements in Christianity. 
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might well take their lesson to heart. But no objection 
has been raised to the passing of such churches into the 


new grouping. 


Il. 


Questions of administration have been increasing in re- 
cent years but they seem on the way to adjustment. 
\gencies for benevolent and other ministries have been 
organized as the need arose and they have naturally over- 
lapped and have sometimes proved unwilling to undertake 
fad phrases of service. As usual, some counselled mak- 
ing no change, lest good brethren be reflected upon and 
work be somewhat lessened or disturbed. Others counselled 
It has 
heen decided to make the change at once, bringing the 


gradual change, but had no program to suggest. 
whole benevolent work of the church under four rubrics: 
foreign missions, national missions, Christian education, 
and ministerial relief, which really amounts to a board ot 
personal philanthropy of all sorts. The distinction be- 
tween foreign and national missions will be purely geo- 
The task of a clearer accent on the social obli- 
gation of religion to democracy is to be committed to a re- 
of National This has been 
the hesitant voice of recent years, the Home Mission Board 
wing been subdued by a demand which issued from some 


1 nal 
graphical. 


rganized Board Missions. 


rominent sections of the church a few years ago and re- 

the release of Charles Stelzle and others who 

ing the church to the fore in social ministry. 

he way is open for a fuller program and it is hoped that 

the power of the purse may no longer be a hindrance to 
ts accomplishment. 

There is a type of mind that is jealous of leadership 

ind fearful of aggression. The pride of the Presbyterian 

in the parity of its ministry aggravates this jeal- 

fear. Who are these men who draw large New 

alaries and tour around the world or hold conven- 

is and try to tell the hard-working pastor how to do it? 

> they not just like ourselves? Are they better than 

What is all this talk of “leaders”? The result has 

1 that leadership in the church has been more difficult 


in many other churches and the church has gravely 
| for lack of authority in anybody’s hands to act 
ritical time. 


Churches have been advised to with- 
ir gifts from the foreign board until that board 
them that it was doing exactly what those 
s approved. Individuals have heard of some dere- 
mistaken or disapproved declaration and have de- 
) give further aid to one or another agency until 
‘y were personally satisfied about it. Of course, this has 
= been universal. Most churches and most individuais 
‘ow better how to play the game and to do the necessary 
W of the kingdom of God. But it has forced all 
faders into caution which has often been limitation. How- 
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its rather better into the inherently conservative 
‘sbyterian temperament to go cautiously than to run too 
isks. When the chairman of the reorganization 
of the boards was asked whether the new plan 
ost more or less than the old one, he replied, “The 
'v knows.” Offence has been taken at this, as 


were not enough for the Lord to know; the 


mmittee 


would 


though 
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average Presbyterian wants to know on his own account! 
Probably it seems to him that this double knowledge adds 
security to the general situation. 


Ill 
The Presbyterian church is facing the problem of future 
leadership in its ministry and lay work. The need for 
men has been so great in recent years that two sources of 
supply have been tapped, both of which are capable of 
letting in a doubtful current. 
of other churches. 


One source is the ministry 
Many of these churches have quite 
as high a standard as the Presbyterian church, but it is not 
always their best trained men who enter the Presbyterian 
ministry, and it is becoming a grave question whether this 
form of church union does not furnish a poorer leader- 
ship than the times require. The other source is that of 
earnest men past the time of training, of whom Presby- 
teries can make exceptions, ordaining them without full 
preparation. Some of these men are sent to theological 
Some 


Bible 


seminaries for such training as they may receive. 
are ordained after a course in one of the numerous 
Institutes. 
The development of these institutes deserves the atten- 
fallen 
The 
head of one of them made a sermon of Dr. Harry E. 


tion of all churches. In several instances they have 
into the narrowest grooves of self-righteous opinion. 


Fosdick the theme of a closing address, representing Dr. 
Fosdick as one of the disguises which the arch-enemy ot 
souls takes in these degenerate days of waiting for the 
Lord’s return. Now, Dr. Fosdick as a disguised demon 
But what is apt to be the spirit 
of young people whose chief instructor thinks in such 
terms of his Christian brethren? 


is simply not a success. 


How far do the churches 
want to go in finding their leadership in groups prepared 
under such guidance? The newest development is the 
addition of departments for that training of pastors or of 
men for the ministry. Not one of these institutions is 
prepared to educate men according to the full requirement 
of the Presbyterian church, yet their strong assumption of 
superiority in devotion to revealed truth and their ready 
condemnation of theological education in general wins the 
ear of many who are taking constant counsel of their fears 
instead of their faith. 


MINISTRY OF INSTITUTES 

The ministry of the institutes in training lay workers 
or in adding to the wealth of Christian knowledge among 
multitudes of laymen should be welcomed and would be 
welcomed if it were not so often made a divisive force 
turned loose in the church. Half-informed young people 
sit in solemn judgment on questions whose terms they 
have never even guessed and condemn or approve accord- 
ing to standards which have been furnished them ready- 
made by their instructors. The subject is of special con- 
cern te the Presbyterian church, since by an interesting 
and welcome coincidence the leadership of the three prin- 
cipal institutes of the country is of the Presbyterian type: 
Dr. Wilbert W. White, head of the Biblical Seminary tn 
New York, an enlargement and expansion of the former 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, is a member of New 
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York presbytery; Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, head of the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute, is a member of Los Angeles pres- 
bytery ; while the president of the Moody Bible Institute ot 
Chicago, largest of all, is a Presbyterian elder, Mr. Henry 
P. Crowell, though his responsibility does not extend to 
the actual teaching of the institute. 

It may properly be expected of such men that they will 
send out students loyal to the church as a present fact 
rather than self-established critics of all its institutions 
and programs. And, while this is doubtless their desire, 
their failure in so many cases helps to increase the ques- 
tion throughout the Presbyterian church as to the fitness 
of the institutes as theological seminaries. he remedy 
for the evil of a lowered standard in the ministry lies in 
the presbyteries, of course, and calls for a stiffening of 
practice and the securing of younger men capable of the 
full preparatory work, while there remains still the pos- 
sibility of the use of the really extraordinary cases. 


LEADERSHIP OF WOMEN 
The leadership of women in the Presbyterian church 
There 
has never been a serious proposal to ordain women to the 
ministry and a forma! overture to ordain them to the rul- 
The 
reasons most alleged were the danger of over-feminizing 
the church and the lack of any interest in the movement 
among the women themselves. The changed interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament made the more familiar Scrip- 
tural or Pauline objection less weighty than heretofore. 


has heretofore been practical rather than official. 


ing eldership was defeated recently by a large vote. 
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Immediately after the rejection of the elder overture, ap. 
other providing for the ordination of women as deacons 
was adopted by a sound majority, so that women may now 
become ordained officers of the church and the principle 
is established. It will be a matter of only a few years 
before the whole question of ordaining women to any and 
all offices will be raised again, much of the decision tum. 
ing on the desire of the women themselves. Meanwhile, 
the organized Boards of Home and Foreign Missions o} 
the women are absorbed in the new boards and a propor. 
tion of women will be elected as members of these boards 
as well as of the Board of Christian Education. Three 
of the four benevolent boards of the church will therefore 
include women in regular membership. 


IV. 


The three main problems of the Presbyterian church— 
its creed, its administration, and its leadership—are not 
yet solved but there seems nothing insoluble about them 
and there appears to be an excellent spirit available for 
the solution. Difficulties of personnel, of established prac- 
tice, of traditional interpretation, and of confused rela- 
tionships are found here as in all churches. It is inherently 
conservative in its rank and file and not so much the worse 
for that. The errors of crass progressiveness are about 
as dangerous as those of ignorant conservatism. The 
Presbyterian task is to avoid both adjectives and to become 
sanely progressive and wisely conservative. There are 
minds to which the combination is impossible, but the 
Presbyterian church is apt to be found trying to make it. 


Next week Dr. Orvis F. Jordan will write on “The Presbyterians—An Outside View.” Dr. 
Jordan is a Disciples minister, pastor of the Community Church, Park Ridge, IIll., and a member 
of the editorial staff of The Christian Century. 


The Minister in the Sick Room 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


This is the third article in a series by Dr. Douglas on “The 
Minister’s Every-day Job,” a rich and vital interpretation of 
parish technology by a minister whose labors and successes mark 


him as a man of the rarest professional instincts. 


LMOST any physical ailment involves a mental 
A condition in which the patient is disposed to over- 

rate his own importance to himself and his friends. 
He demands attention. He has very little to think about 
besides himself, and he is extremely sensitive to any real 
or fancied indifference to his case as manifested on the 
part of his friends. He expects a call from his minister. 
He not only welcomes it, cordially; but if it is not forth- 
coming promptly, he is disappointed. Consequently, the 
longer you postpone your visit to him, the harder it will 
be to do him a service when you arrive there. 

The young preacher is informed, early in his residence 
in the new pastorate, that “Grandma” Brown would be 
delighted to see him. As a charter member of the congre- 
gation, “Grandma” has received much attention from the 


ministers. She is eighty, rheumatic, and lonely. She has 


been a long time ill, and has become adjusted to life asa 
permanent “shut-in.” This, then, will be one of the earli- 
est calls the new minister makes. He will be so cordially 
welcomed, and his recollection of his visit there will be s0 
pleasant, that, next week, he decides to repeat the experi- 
ence—both for “Grandma’s” sake and his own. Again he 
has such a good time that he resolves to be a frequent call- 
er. For a month, he sees “Grandma” punctually, every 
Monday afternoon. She remarks, appreciatively, about his 
“weekly” engagement with her. Soon parish duties mul- 
tiply. The new minister lets two whole weeks slip by 
without seeing “Grandma.” She has confidently expected 
him ; and he has failed her. The time comes when a month 
passes in which she sees nothing of him. She wonders 
whether he has found her less interesting than he thought, 
at first. Or, has she said something, inadvertently, 
wound him? Moral: Be careful about setting a regular 
task of periodical calling upon chronic invalids. Don't 
begin it unless you are prepared to see the enterprise 
through, faithfully, to the end—and that may be a long 
contract. 
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While we happen to be talking about the aged invalid, 
it should be observed that nature compounds her own 
subtle anaesthesia to numb the normal dread of death. 
You, at twenty-seven, contemplate death with such dis- 
taste that you imagine everybody must feel the same way 
about it. You fancy your best contribution can be made 
at the point of attempting to distract attention from the 
thought of this mysterious warder of the exit-gates of life. 
You should get over that feeling. Aged people do not 
wish to hear so much about the busy, bustling events of 
active life. They do not greatly care what happened at 
the last church supper. It is of little concern to them that 
there is a new concrete walk in front of the parsonage. 
The fact that you exceeded your apportionment to mis- 
sions, or failed of it, is of minor importance. The elderly 
Deacon Stone, when you inquire how he does today, may 
inform you that he is not long for this world. Believing 
that he should be wooed from this dismal state of mind, 
you are apt to think that your best service to the deacon 
is in beguiling his attention from his gloomy mood. You 
fairly smother him with a running commentary on current 
events, political movements, parish news, etc., under the 
impression that you are doing him a great service. Quite 
to the contrary, if he wants to talk about death, go to it 
with him, and talk as helpfully as you know how on this 
subject. He will, of course, know a great deal more about 
itthan you do. He is nearer to it; more immediately con- 
erned with it; and quite outranks you in experience. 
Therefore, the best talking you can do on the matter is 
by prodding him to tell you his own deductions. But, 
however you may pursue this conversation, be sure that 
you pursue it. If Deacon Stone has remarked that he is 
getting ready to die, that means that he doesn’t want to 
hear about your trip to California; but he wants you to 
hear about his projected trip to Glory. He is just as much 
interested in that journey of his as you are in the tour you 
hope to make to Europe in 1925. 

In his early experience in the ministry, the young preach- 
er has an instinctive dread of calling, as a comparative 
stranger, in a home where somebody is very ill. This 
feeling, on his part, is entirely commendable. For him to 
consider the situation in any other state of mind than that 
would mean that he has more brass than any minister re- 
quires. But, whatever may be his reluctance to make such 
a call, he can assure himself, before he goes, that the mem- 
bers of the household will not regard him an intruder. 
And he must not think of himself as an intruder. He has 
business there. 


CONSIDERATION FOR THE PATIENT 


\ssuming that he is permitted to see the patient, he 
should remember that he is there primarily to see the pa- 
tient. Two or three members of the family will accom- 
pany him into the room. They are “up and coming,” 
physically : easier to talk to than the patient. He finds his 
line of least resistance proposing that he converse with 
them, across the bed, concerning the patient. But he is 
not there to conduct a clinic. His attention should be al- 
Most entirely restricted to the invalid. How long he should 
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stay, and what he should say, will be governed by circum- 
stances. But a few considerations may be laid down as 
good enough for all cases. 

In the first place, the minister must never prescribe. He 
is not the doctor. He must not assume to know anything 
about the treatment or care of this or any other malady. 
When the physician’s name is mentioned, if he can, with 
good conscience, confirm the wisdom of their choice, he 
may deepen the patient’s confidence in his doctor by ex- 
pressing his own confidence in the medical man. If the 
case is very grave, the caller need not feel required to 
offer an unjustifiable hope by reciting what he believes to 
be similar cases which eventuated happily. It is to the 
preacher’s interest to stand well in the opinion of the 
physicians of his town; and if he gets the reputation of 
“a prescriber,” or is known to talk freely of therapeutic 
matters in the sick-room, the doctors will consider him a 
poacher on their professional preserves. 


PERSONAL SYMPATHY 


The minister’s first business is to express his own per- 
sonal sympathy. In these days of professional nurses, the 
patient does not get as much sympathy as he had when 
the members of the family took turns at the bed-side. The 
nurse is not there to sympathize, but to carry out the doc- 
tor’s orders. She is, quite too often, icily matter-of-fact 
in her attitude toward the patient. The members of the 
family understand that the nurse knows her business. 
They take their cues from her as to the best attitude to 
assume toward the object of their solicitude. The profes- 
sional air of the nurse is sometimes unwittingly imitated 
by the household. I have seen cases where a curious con- 
straint seemed to have laid hold upon a home where the 
members of the family, shy and diffident in the presence 
of the professional nurse, had apparently left off all the 
little words and gestures and tokens of endearment and 
sympathy which are so precious at such times. 

You will quickly sense this condition, if it exists. Your 
friendly admonition to the patient that he must “mind the 
doctor” and “obey the nurse,” is to no purpose. The in- 
valid has heard little else but that manner of talk until he 
is pretty well fed up on it. But if you can bestow some 
honest-to-goodness affection, your name will become im- 
mortal. Incidentally, it will be good for the family to see 
that the patient can undergo such treatment without a 
relapse. Let them understand, by your own attitude to- 
ward the professional nurse, that her presence does not 
deter you from saying the things that are welling up in 
their own hearts and repressed for fear she might think 
them foolishly sentimental. Instead of saluting the nurse, 
as you enter the door of the sick-room, with the doctor’s 
conventional remark, “How’s your patient this morning?” 
—you do far better to dispose of her with a gracious greet- 
ing, and approach the patient, at once, as if he had a just 
right to be hailed with the second personal pronoun. He 
gets a good deal of treatment in the third person. When 
the doctor inquires about him of the nurse, the patient is 
always third person. When the nurse replies, he is still 
third person. He has become a chattel. He is flat on his 
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back and can’t resist the implication that he is a lay figure. 
The doctor thinks of him as “a typical pneumonia.” To 
the nurse, he is a “case.” The family, as has been ob- 
served, humors the mood of these professionals upon 
whose skill so much depends, and themselves fall into the 
habit of talking about the patient as they would of any 
other natural object. You will remedy this situation by 
making the patient the center of interest. 

Perhaps it is umnecessary to remark that the caller 
Of course, the 
Long habit demands that he 


should not shake hands with sick people. 
patient will want to do so. 
exert whatever energy he possesses to extend his right 
hand. But you will have anticipated that by offering him 
your left hand. He will not feel required to shake your 
left hand. If you offer your right, he will try to shake it. 
This may cause him discomfort. If you shake his hand, 
If you take it, but fail to 
shake it, your greeting lacks something. 
left 


you probably increase his pain. 
Give him your 
hand. He will not know why—but that makes no 
difference. He will be better satisfied. 

PRAYER IN THE SICK ROOM 

An affectionate hand that is laid upon his arm or his 
forehead, or that smoothes his pillow, is going to mean much 
more than any philosophy of comfort and _ serenity. 
Whether the minister is to pray with the patient or not, 
depends. If the prayer is addressed to God, it will be just 
as effective if offered, later, in the pastor’s study. Tf, 
however, it is jointly addressed to God and the patient, 
both facts must be kept in mind. I have known cases 
where the patient was already sufficiently nervous about 
the outcome of his disease without having any more grav- 
ity lent to it by the implication that divine assistance must 
be invoked. But if a prayer can be offered without unduly 
exciting the patient’s alarm for himself, the minister can 
make a definite contribution here. It is so much better to 


say, “Shall we pray together, you and I, for courage and 


strength?” than to suggest, “Would you like to have me 


If prayer is to be offered, con- 
The best 
principles of mental suggestion must be employed in the 


say a prayer for you?” 
vince the patient that he is helping to present it. 
phrasing of this prayer. To begin by informing God that 
God 
knows a great deal more about the brother than the peti- 


“our brother is in deep affliction” is bad psychology. 


tioner; and the patient is already quite obsessed by the 


thought of his “deep affliction.” Keep clear of suggesting 
ideas which inhibit his freedom of movement in attempt- 
ing to get away from his aches and pains long enougn to 
beg for larger strength. Keep close to the hope-and- 
promise phraseolo 


that when you are done, if you haven’t helped him any, 


gy. Try to formulate your prayer so 


t least no worse off, mentally, than he was before. 
It may come to pass that you will be in the midst of a 
highly emotional, half-hysterical and 


household, some 


There 


will be a general scurry to find everybody in the house 


frantic member will beseech you to offer prayer. 
and line them up for this service. You will find yourself, 
within a few minutes, with a very serious matter on your 
hands. If you begin your prayer under such conditions 


almost anything you are likely to say will produce an 
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emotional storm. Beware of letting the situation get out 
of your control in this manner. After the family has 
assembled you will do well to make them all a little talk 
calculated to calm their excitement and encourage them in 
efforts to restrain their emotions. You can remind them 
that the fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much; 
hut that God must always be approached in faith. Prayer, 
to be effective, must proceed from hearts that sincerely 
helieve in God’s willingness and ability to send aid. “We 
must all help the patient, then, by presenting our calm 
courage and sturdy faith and firm belief that this prayer 
will carry weight.” But don’t get down on your knees and 
begin to pray while a general emotion panic is on, or im- 
manent. If you do, you will wish afterwards that you 
hadn't done it. 


OPEN CONVERSATION 


Almost invariably some member of the family follows 
the minister downstairs and converses with him in low 
tones. The patient hears this half-inaudible conversation 
and decides that his pastor is now learning the worst, 
which had been previously concealed from him, as they 
are attempting, futilely, to conceal it from the invalid. 
Whatever the conversation may be at such a moment, the 
preacher’s contribution to it should be distinctly audible 
and unalarming. The patient may be disposed to forgive 
the doctor, and the nurse, and the family, for deceiving 
him; but he likes to believe that the man of God is pro- 
hibited by his office from participating in this well-meant 
intrigue. 

The length of the call is governed by conditions. If you 
are in a home where death is momentarily expected, you 
had better stay. There 
The nurse is obviously help- 


The doctor does not linger long. 
is nothing that he can do. 
less; and signifies by her manner that her job is over. It 
will not be a good time for you to remember another press- 
ing engagement, much as you may wish to escape the ex- 
perience of witnessing this heart-breaking scene. If you 
are required to stay on until two o’clock in the morning, 
it is to be doubted if you can contrive any better use for 
your time. I look back upon a few such experience;, 
though they were terribly trying, as among the most useful 
hours of my ministry. 

An accident has occurred to some member of your con 
gregation. You know that the family will be dreadfully 
You are timid about rushing there to offer sym- 
You would prefer to wait until tomorrow mor- 
ing, when things have calmed down a bit. But they need 
you a great deal worse tonight than they may tomorrow. 
Go at once! The more tragic it is the quicker you are 
The more harrowing the situation is the 
longer you are to stay! The more anxious you are to 
escape the experience the more imperative it is that you 
shall remain on the job! 

Hospitals have regular calling hours, usually from two 
to four in the afternoon. The staff will like the preacher 
better and welcome him more cordially at the time desig- 
nated for callers. He may think that his profession gives 
him the right to ignore this regulation. In emergency 
cases this is true. But the physician makes his hospital 


upset. 
pathy. 


to be there! 
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calls in the forenoon, and the nurses are occupied with 
post-operative dressings, linen changes, etc., and they do 
not like to be disturbed. Neither do they welcome visits 
at the meal times of their patients. Observe the rules. 
Get acquainted with the nurses. They have a trying task 
and deserve recognition. If you are calling on a patient 
in an open ward, do not forget to extend a gracious word 
and a smile to the person in the adjoining bed. Your pa- 
tient may be encouraged to tell you something about his 
neighbors in the ward. If convalescent, he may introduce 
you to them. It is rather cold-blooded to confine your 
whole attention to the patient you went to see when in the 
next bed, not more than six feet away, there may lie a 
man very seriously in need of a friendly word. 

There is nothing the convalescent appreciates more than 
the loan of a book. So soon as he begins to come back to 
life, he exhibits considerable interest in the affairs of the 
world outside. Books of travel and adventure, essays 
dealing with nature’s big out-of-doors, and stories of peo- 
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ple who contrived to be supreme over obstacles and mis- 
fortunes, find a ready market with the convalescent. Flow- 
ers are greatly appreciated by the sick. The expense may 
be reduced to a minimum by having an arrangement with 
a certain florist to provide you with a small potted plant at 
a nominal sum. Your cards are at the florist’s. You have 
only to telephone him the address, and he knows what to 
do. You get your bill on the first of the month, It is 
money well spent. Most of the stronger churches have 
similar contracts with the florist. Little courtesies of this 
kind abundantly repay all the energy and expense involved. 
He is a wise minister who makes full use of the oppor- 
tunity entrusted him to render valuable service in homes 
where there is illness. At no other time are they so ready 
to receive him and give serious heed to the message he 
carries. Likewise it may be said that while he may be 
pardoned many other failures, any suspicion of indifference 
on his part, at such times, will not easily be forgiven or 
forgotten. 


Dialogues of the Soul 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


In the Temple 
YSELF—This is the pro-temple. 
I—Exquisite! 


See the art. 
What pictures and statues! 
MyseLr—By the greatest masters. 
I—I feel like worshipping here. The beauty of it all! 
Let me stay. 


Myse_r—We dare not stay with art. Come! 


I--This is narrower. And there are not so many here. 
Mysetr—This is the holy place. 
grand ? 
I—Wonderful. And the voice. 
Mysetr—And the candles. 
I—Let me stay and pray. 
MyseLr—Pray. 


Is not the music 


And the book. 


I—I cannot pray as I would. 
Myse_tr—No? 

I—No. The music is so beautiful. 
Myse_tr—Come, then. 
l—Deeper still? 


Let us go on. 


Myse_r—Into the holy of holies. 
I—That must be very beautiful. 
Myse_r—Come and see. 


l—Why this—this—there is nothing here. 
MyseLr—Speak softly. 

I—No art, no music, no light. Nothing. 
Myse_r—Nothing ? 

l—Nothing. I am afraid. 

Mysetr—Of what? 

l—There is nothing here. O God; my God. 
Myse_r—-Nothing? 

l—Nothing but God; just God. 


Brothers 
YSELF—Why do you stop praying? 
I--The man kneeling next to me is my enemy. I 

just noticed him. 

Mysetr—Do you hate him? 

I—I cannot pray while he is near. 
him. 

Myse_r—Is he praying? 

I—As I was praying. 

Myse_tF—Can you not pray with that in him that is 


I cannot pray with 


praying ? 
I—He is my enemy. 
Myse.r—lIs it the enemy in him that is praying? 
I—No; but— 
Myse_r—That in us that really prays is God’s child. 
I—And my brother? 
Myse_r—And your brother. You unite on the Father. 
I—And— 


Mysetr—And man is his very self when he prays. 


The World is Mine 


—Wait. Let me turn this wheel. Now look through the 

telescope. 

Myse_tr—Ah, a new cluster of stars. 

I—And on each new star the light of stars as yet un- 
seen. 

Myse_tr—The infinite finite. 

I—I feel how small I am. 

Myse_r—I feel how rich I am. 

I—How rich? 

Myse_r—The universe belongs to me. 

I—Why? 

Myse_r—Because I love it all. 

I—And— 

Myse_r—And all I love is mine. 





Property and Creative Joy 


By Vida D. Scudder 


G cutive ne speaking, the happy people are the 


creative ones. Art is rarely the record of a present 

sorrow; for when pain inspires poem or picture, 
sheer delight in expression transforms that pain into a 
curious sort of pleasure. It is the anxious, burdened, 
grief-stricken life that stays silent. This is a burdened, 
anxious time. Our skies are leaden. If creative life is 
to be renewed, joy must be recaptured. How? 

Perhaps history can help us. Let us look back, let us 
look at the thirteenth century. That was also a time 
anxious and burdened. But out of it sprang a new life in 
Europe. Rebirth of delight in the visible world led to a 
charming art; science awoke; poetry quickened the pulse. 
And as we consider, we find these things again and again 
related in origin to that strange people, the sons of Francis 

Sernardone. Giotto at Assisi is painting the marriage of 
the saint to his haggard lady with a mastery which promises 
a mighty development ; the lauds of Jacopone da Todi and 
his comrades ring like silver bells through mediaeval air; 
the Franciscan schools at Oxford stand for a new de- 
parture in medicine, in natural science. Wherever vital 
types of human self-expression are found, the Franciscans 
are at work; no wonder that the disciples of Francis 
describe their master by a word unpopular to the middle 
ages—the word “Innovator.” 

What was the relation of this creative joy in life, this 
release of productive energy, to the principles of Francis? 
Obviously paradoxical; for no people ever abandoned the 
usual incentives and the usual sources of satisfaction, so 
completely as the Franciscans. The friar went much fur- 
ther than his predecessor the monk, in renouncing claims on 
The monk knew security in a fixed abode; 
the early friar, to use the sweet phrase often on his lips, 
was ever “viggiatore e epellegrino.” The monk enjoyed the 


the universe. 


privileges without the responsibility of possessions; these 
privileges were unknown to the Franciscan. We do not 
realize what disreputable vagabonds the friars seemed to 
It was natural that the church, 
aware of something precious in the movement, yet per- 
turbed and alarmed by it, bent her clever energies to patron- 
izing and subduing it simultaneously. She succeeded pretty 
well; by the fifteenth century, the friars had almost lost 
their distinctive character—and they had ceased to be par- 
ticularly happy or productive people. 


their contemporaries. 


RESONANCE OF JOY 


But through the earlier years, whenever they are true to 
their founder, there is a sweet resonance to their joyousness 
which echoes from a land of life very far off. How care- 
They dance, they twirl in ecstacy upon the 
high road ; they laugh so absurdly during the holy office that 
the crucifix itself rebukes them! From the day when Fran- 
cis on his couch of pain chants triumphantly the Canticle 
of the Sun, their singing never ceases; lauds like little 
winged angels hover around them as they trudge along— 
while in winter their bare feet fleck the snow with blood. 
Many of these lauds have come down to us, the songs of 


free they are! 


spirits released, set to the lovely rhythms of nature. At 
times, they sound the abyss of spiritual melancholy ; they 
are tense with the pathos of an idealism defying the powers 
that be; they can be scathingly, realistically, satiric. And 
yet the impression they leave is that of a new intensity oj 
joy, which has mysteriously renewed life in a weary world, 
Is it possible that the abandonment of claims has some- 
thing to do with this happiness? The brothers think so: 


Poverty, High Wisdom deep and sure, 

Unsubdued by earth and earthly lure, 

Scorns created things, detached and pure, 
Scorning, yet possessing utterly. 


Poverty has nothing in her hand, 

Nothing craves, in sea or sky or land: 

Hath the Universe at ‘her command! 
Dwelling in the heart of Liberty.” 


The acquisitive, the proprietary instincts had died within 
them, or rather had been slain in deadly conflict. It was 
no easy fight; Franciscan annals are the intense record, of- 
ten amusing, sometimes heart-rending, of its phases. But 
the promises were fulfilled to the true sons of Francis. 
Meek, they inherited the earth; seeking first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, all other things were adaet 
The asceticism which no religious movement 
at that time could escape, tainted the movement, but neither 
Francis nor his first companions were essentially ascetic. 
They were rather lovers; and we do not need the story of 
their rich achievement, to tell us that the world returned 
their love, and that they moved in the light of a new 
dawning. 


unto them. 


THE POSSESSIVE INSTINCT 


It would be comforting if we might learn something 
from them for twentieth century use. For the possessive 
instinct, which has been considered the bulwark of civiliza- 
tion, begins to have a hard time to maintain itself. Pres- 
sure against it springs not only from the insatiate greed of 
the dispossessed; it is reinforced again and again by the 
puzzled compunction of those in possession. Communism 
may for the moment be discredited, but the believers in ‘t 
have not abandoned their faith. A quieter process of 
equalization, socialization, goes on everywhere; the prin- 
ciple of private ownership can no longer be assumed, tt 
must be defended. The sign is ominous. Must we feel that 
civilization is headed for chaos? If the defenders of pr- 
vate ownership are worsted, have we to anticipate an im- 
poverished, helpless, drifting and dismal world? Or can 
we get a hint from the Franciscans, and the sudden fruit- 
fulness of Europe under their touch, that life may cot 
ceivably be all the richer, all the more joyous, if the de 
pendence on private ownership be discarded ? 

The question will seem preposterous to most people. The 
property instinct is so tenacious that we can not avoid rte 
garding it almost as a natural force. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that if private persons in any number divested them 
selves of their possessions today, and turned into Francis 
can mendicants they would be a terrible nuisance to the 
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community, and probably a very unhappy folk. Holy vaga- 
pondage is too irresponsible to suit the modern conscience. 
Francis himself worked with his hands, as he tells us in his 
Will, and he wanted his brothers to work; but the sense of 
this duty soon faded out among them, for it was not re- 
iated in any ordered way to the life around. We however 
can not ignore it. To value active usefulness within the 
existing social organization is not to bow before Ruskin’s 
Goddess of Getting On. The Franciscans were after all a 
spiritual aristocracy ; their mode of life depended on a con- 
ventional society around them, the conventions of which 
they refused to share. If you are going to live on mendi- 
cancy, there must be rich men to give you alms. 

All this is so self-evident that one would not trouble to 
say it, except that 1f one didn’t other people would hurry 
io supply the lack. But it is not the end of the story. The 
lessons of the past are not literal, they are suggestive. Again 
and again discoveries, personal in their first expression, 
prove to have a wider implication. They must be socialized, 
they must be translated into terms of the whole, before they 
can come to their own, and help the world to welfare and 
So it may be with the Franciscan joy, with the 
new bursting of life into both flower and fruit which re- 
sulted from the renunciation of possessions. 


to peace. 


A DISQUIETING QUESTION 


Let us agafn recall our modern situation. The question 
oncerning the tenure of private property everywhere tor- 
ments society. The most ardent defenders of property, 
like Mr. G. K. Chesterton, demand that the great centres 
{ it be broken up; successful—and knighted—novelists 
ike Galsworthy, present as their most solid achievement 
a saga of Victorian life with the attack on property, 
whether in wives or shares, as its basic theme. A great 
nation stubbornly refuses to deny its communist principles, 
wever it may accept temporary checks and modifications. 
ihe future is doubtful; but it is not doubtful that plain 
and private folk are called to put their best thought all 
ver again on their attitude in the matter. The question 
10 longer concerns the few who may be called by a special 
religious compulsion to renounce a possessive attitude; it 
mvolves a possible new method of general social organiza- 
tion to which we might all be forced to conform. 

Now those who urge on the prosperous world any modi- 
ication in the stubborn tradition of respect for private 
property, usually do so in the name either of pitying com- 
junction or of reluctant justice. It grows increasingly 
dificult to draw dividends serenely while more than halt 
{humanity subsists on wages and those often skimped. 
\nd it ought to grow difficult. The finer sense of justice, 
stered one hopes by democracy, has long been working 
against the inequalities of our social divisions; and simple 
ompunction has something to do with the strength of 
nodern socialistic tendencies. These are fine feelings ; the 
Franciscans knew them. They liked to point out that prop- 
‘ty was a sin, which began with the fig-leaves ; and Fran- 
dls anticipated Proudhon in saying more than once that if 
‘eowned more than the poorest man living, he was a thief. 
they felt the full force of the impulses which seek to dis- 
‘edit honor for private property, from the side of justice, 
from the side of pity; the “liberta francescana” was a re- 
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sult, not a motive, of their choice. But it is doubtful 
vhether such impulses will ever reconcile people to any 
considerable extent with levelling movements ; compunction 
and the instinct for sacrifice never yet affected change on 
a large scale. They belong to the remnant. What most 
men naturally and rightly aim at is a liberal life, a glorious 
'ife; and somehow beyond sacrifice they must see a vision 
of joy and fulfilment and wealth and freedom for every 
single person, if they are to give up with a good grace the 
perquisites which they have most valued. 


JOY OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY 

Surely then it is worth noting that from the point of 
view of history, there is something to be said in favor of 
deing poor. The evidence goes to show that there is a joy 
into which our favored and propertied consciousness has 
never entered, a freedom which it has never enjoyed. Pos- 
sibly we might come to share that joy and freedom if lite 
were so organized that we always said “our,” never “mine.” 
What if the propertied were the real dispossessed? What 
if we were to find our heritage restored as our possessions 
diminished? We live in a paradoxical world. What if re- 
lease of creative power were waiting on a social reorganiza- 
tion which should remove from private life the indubitable 
burden and anxiety of possessions, and permeate civiliza- 
‘ton with that heavenly pleasure which marks our feeling 
‘or the glories of nature, or for great communal achieve- 
ments ? 

Conceivably it depends on ourselves to make this so. To 
those who know themselves children of God, dependent on 
iis free bounty, there has always been an element of sad- 
ness, in private ownership. How wonderful it would be 
if that sadness could be removed! The duty to dress and 
keep the earth would remain; in so far as they ignored 
this, Franciscans denied part of their human heritage. But 
the acquisitive taint would be absent. Al! dreamers have 
longed for a social order in which men should labor nor- 
mally, not for profit but for the maintenance of the cor- 
porate existence, and should receive what they needed 
from the free bounty of Nature and of God. This ideal 
seems a dream indeed ; but the friars achieved it; achieved 
it naively, spasmodically, individualistically, imperfectly ; 
but were so happy, so productive, in consequence that they 
give us a hint we should not disregard. 


ONLY ONE HINT 


It is only one small hint, one tiny facet, in a many facet- 
ted problem. Yet it may help us a little in aligning our 
sympathies. Most of us may not be called either to help 
or hinder the modern movement to restrict private owner- 
ship; but if we know how to regard it, we may be a little 
less lost and bewildered. Suppose the movement gathers 
force, as it quite possibly may, during the next twenty-five 
years; what a fine thing it would be if we could replace 
opposition, or reluctant acceptance in the name of justice 
or pity, by a glad resolve to welcome change in the direc- 
tion of throwing wealth into more communal forms, as a 
possible stimulus to production and a liberation for us all! 

The past can never be repeated. Its function is to give 
us symbols which lure us to think on and on into the wait- 
ing future. Its experience is often feeble and frustrate, 
but it holds suggestions which can be translated into prin- 
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ciples of social action. We need to alter our emphasis 
from tradition to purpose, says Robinson in “Mind in the 
Making.” True; but sometimes a tradition may serve to 
crystallize a purpose. The fire which burned in Francis 
strikes sparks all down the ages. Some pure spirits are 
catching that fire today. But even if they follow in his 
path, they will be of uncertain value to their generation. 
We do not crave a spiritual aristocracy, whose very exalta- 
tions are dependent on the valley life of the mass; we cry 
with Paracelsus, “Make no more giants, God; but elevate 
the race at once.” Yet the Franciscan ideal has its lesson 
for us still; for as we see how marvellously it released joy 
and creative power in the past, we lose all fear of a social- 
ized world. Confidence, comfort, replace our timorous 
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alarms. We can even throw faith and influence on the 
side of equalizing forces, assured that neither flat monotony 
uor chaotic collapse need follow the lessening of the jn. 
centive of private gain and the loss of security in personal 
possessions. If there is magic in ownership, it is an ey 
magic; the true magic is in fellowship; he who loses his 
property, as his life, shall save it; and those of us who are 
ready to renounce the privileges and perquisites of the 
“proprium” in case the call should come to do so, may help 
the race to recapture the most creative mood that human 
experience has known. 

But in order to translate the possibly coming change 
from a curse into a blessing, we need the love for God and 
man which Francis knew. 


Facts Are Not Enough 


éé 2 LL the public needs is the facts.” With this confi- 
dent statement the average man of studious habits 
retires either to dig out a few more facts or to 
search out for his own knowledge a larger store of the {acts 
already discovered. 

What would happen if we used all the facts we already 
possess? We know enough about both the white plague and 
the black to stop both these horrible scourges within a gencra- 
tion if we would only use what we know. There are enough 
facts regarding slums and city tenements and poverty in our 
common possession to make them a shame to civilization, but 
we go on increasing them and knowledge of their evils tends 
to make us callous rather than to incite us to any sweeping 
reforms. We let in the air and sunlight a little better than 
we once did and we have enlarged our charity budgets, but 
little progress has been made in preventing their existence. 
The unearned increment goes on making congested living con- 
ditions, and the principle of a living wage as a basic incoine 
is denied those who toil. War has brought home to us fact 
piled on fact like pyramids about the horrors and insanity of 
war but there is little valid sign of any turning away frora 
the things that make for war. 

Our statute books are so filled with legislation that a law- 
yer’s office becomes almost as imposing as a public library. 
Soon our national and state legislatures will be grinding out 
more laws. The lawyers will know them, the public officials 
will swear to enforce them, the average citizen will read non- 
chalantly of their passing, but they will not effect any marked 
betterment in those maladjustments in society that keep fric- 
tions burning between class and class, permit a few to live 
in parasitic luxury and masses in toilsome penury, and leave 
the world to drift into war again. There is a great lack of 
technique in the application of things we do know, but a 
greater lack in emotional passion to get them done. 

. > * 
The Dynamics of Conviction 

Facts are like well-moulded brick-bats when there are no 
moving convictions back of them, They are hard, irresistible 
things upon which superstitions may be broken and old, even 
useful, traditions battered down. The sceptic can throw them 
inconoclastically and destruction may lie in their wake, or they 
may exist like some hard though delicate artistry in the muse- 
ums of scholarly minds and the recesses of research labora- 
tories. They may lie embalmed in the nomenclature of science 
and even be the means of commerce in the hands of special- 
ists. But facts are only of real worth to humanity in the 
measure that they become the common possessions of the 


masses of men through assimilation into their habits. And 
even the most useful truths must be burned into the habits oj 
mankind through passionate fires of conviction. 

Suppose the Christians of any city should suddenly make up 
their collective mind that the citizens of their town should 
become the beneficiaries of all that was known in the way of 
health and all that civic action could secure in the way of 
healthful living. There are enough facts already known tu 
cleanse every urban community of tuberculosis, venereal dis. 
ease, typhoid and every sort of contagion within a generation 
Safeguarding the water supply, sewage disposal and garbage 
collection, providing sunlight and air for every room, prohi- 
bition of strap-hanging and smoke consumption, tempering 
street racket, prevention cf dust, and compulsory segregation 
of every germ carrier, etc., are measures the effectiveness of 
which is well known. Through an enlightened but firm an¢ 
conscientious use of them the common maladies of all of us 
could be as effectively abated in the generation to come as 
the common maladies of children have been in the generation 
of which we are a part. 

In a certain town typhoid once laid low more than fifty 
persons and caused three deaths before the best skill of physi- 
cian, nurse, and hospital could stop it. And this was a univer- 
sity town, with a college medical faculty, a state-supported 
hospital, a charity society, a health board, a visiting nurse, 4 
sanitary inspector, as well as a score of physicians. There 
were a dozen churches, several women’s clubs, three public 
libraries, and a citizenship well above the average in intelli- 
gence. With all these agencies nothing more than the con- 
ventional program was carried out. The sanitary inspector was 
a broken-down politician, the charity society confined itself to 
relief, the churches preached spiritual comfort, the womens 
clubs talked about Browning and suffrage, the medical faculty 
lived in class room and laboratory and cared only for the 
funds. The result was that the milk was not inspected until 
after typhoid had laid its trail of suffering and death. There 
was no lack of knowledge but there was a deadly absence © 
passion for applying it. This little paradise of cultured homes 
was so lacking in social consciousness that only a catastrophe 
could awaken it. 

s¢ 2 
Propaganda for Righteousness 

Facts without advocates for their application for the good 
of mankind are about as virile as corn sown on the top % 
uncultivated ground, which might succeed in perpetuating itsel! 
in a sickly way but could do little more. For every scientis: 
tere should be a host of preachers and advocates, since the 
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most beneficent of discoveries will become prolific of good 
only in the measure it is propagated. The Burbanks become 
benefactors through extension agents, who take to the field ane 
propagate h’s discoveries. They make the minds of farmeis 
and fruit growers the soil for the sowing of ideas and methods 
and go with the farmers into the fields to turn the treasure: 
of the experimental station into harvests for the family store- 
A fact in agronomy is of little worth in the mind of 
the agronomist; it may as well be inscribed on a clay tabiet 
in a temple in Nippur as to be stored away in a library or a 


fare as they do that for denominational enterprises; if all our 
publicists and preachers turned advocates of social well-being, 
we could, in a single generation, turn man’s inhumanity to man 
into man’s passion for the commonweal. The world's crying 
need is not for apostles of culture and aestheticism but cul- 
tured apostles of the commonweal. There are ten thousand 
facts lying fallow in the books; until they are made dynamic 
by advocates of humanity they might as well never have been 
discovered. 


1ouse. 


Ava W. TayLor. 
government archive; it becomes of worth only in the measure 


t is propagated as a working theory on the farms of the nation. 
\nd what is true of hygiene, medical discovery and agricut. 
4yral experimentation is true of social welfare. To know what 
will do good and not to do it is tantamount to ignorance plus 
oral lethargy. There is no lack of knowledge but there is a 
lighting lack of passion for human weal. 

The word propaganda has fallen under the ban. War making 
quires it as it requires bullets and explosives. Nations can 
) more fight without hate and lying than without killing. So 
e lied about the enemy, and now the allies lie about one 
nother, and class lies about class. We do not call it lying, 

course; we still think of it as propaganda for our cause. 
Ve may do it mildly by stating our side and leaving our read- 
rs ignorant of the other side, or we may do it vehemently by 
the use of extravagant terms ia our own defense and vitupera- 
ve terms about our opponents, but however we do it we try 
rdict upon a biased statement of the case. We seek, 
ruth, but a partisan verdict. So the normative use of 
“propaganda” falls under the ban, surrendered to an 
use of its method. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Jesus, Friend of Sinners* 
E have studied Jesus as healer and as teacher, we now 
consider him as the “friend of sinners.” It is much to 
be a friend, it is more to be a friend of “bad” people. 
Tesus taught that the test comes in being friendly to those who 
have nothing to offer us. To be good and pleasant to your owa 
set gives you no credit. You then receive as good as you give. 
But to be gracious to those who have nothing to give you in 
“The Gentleman with the 
contrasts certain living Englishmen with Gladstone, 
He 


egotistic 


return—that is genuine goodness. 
Duster” 
to the everlasting advantage of the latter. 
materialistic 


shows how 
selfish, how frivolous and 
He tells how Gladstone and his wife 
were interested in the saving of fallen women. Vividly he 
paints the picture of Gladstone’s secretary coming to him to 
warn him that enemies would use against him the fact that 
he worked among these despised creatures. The great premier 
made it that nothing could turn him 
He was the friend of sinners. St. 


we 


and these 


living Britishers are. 


¢ 
t 
mal 
ord 


if we react against the spirit of the advocate we are 
back to stagnation. There is no 


More hope could be derived from a 


vay from progress 
sake. 
f peasants who were illiterate but active and creative, 
from the campus of an intellectual aristocracy which 
rested in truth only truth’s 


truth’s clear to his secretary 


from his charitable work. 
Francis was a friend to the outcast and despised. The lower 
and, smitten they were, the more the “Little brother to the birds” lovea 


for sake, 


i, was bored with knowledge, and had become anti- 
through the lack of a vicarious human interest. Every 
research department and fact-finding agency requires « 

human advocates, for the new-found fact is but one 


le humanity is legion. 


* > * 


Apostles and Advocates of the Commonweal 


maladjustments in society that bring woe to some and 
ial parasites and luxury-mongers of others are not 
of mere Knowledge has far outrun the 
Phossy-jaw maimed a host before science put its 

into regulative form. 
elore our 


ignorance. 


Pasteur was dead and immer- 
university town was smitten into an interest 
nspection, The twelve-hour day has long been stigma- 
nhuman, but 300,000 wage earners are still working it 


United States. 


Four times as many babes perish in 
en the father’s wage income is poor as when it 1s 
t we still deny that a living wage should be made 
erty is a fetid seedbed for diseases that become con- 
the whole city, its morals arise to afflict the children 
ll-to-do, and it is a drag on civilization, but one whc 
abolition is looked upon 


es its as a chimerist and 
r though there are facts enough in hand to challenge 
ntive genius and administrative capacity of the nation 
ds all others in such endowments. Poverty could be 
1 in a single generation in America if we set ourselves, 
ssionate conviction as Christians, to see it done. 
ire already enough facts in our possession to right 
nt of our social wrongs, but what we need first is a 
for humanity. If our institutions for higher education 


as much attention to invigorating the social in- 


they do to cultivating and panoplying those of self- 
our churches put as much passion into social 
is they do into personal evangelism and spiritual 


ur religious press stimulated work for human wel- 


and served them. With his own hands he cared for the sick 
and the more repulsive the sickness, the more he gloried in 
serving. At this very hour, over in Allahabad, India, my good 
iriend, Sam Higginbottom, is ministering, in love to his large 
colony of lepers, even as Father Damien went out to Madagascar 
to aid the lepers there. Graham Taylor left his home on the 
avenue to go down among the poorer workingmen, so as to live 
#mong them and their lot. Jane Addams gently 
Traveling in Glasgow she saw some of the miserable 
sections of that city. 


share was 
reared. 
“I wonder,” she said to her guide, “if, in 
America, we have such “No 
reply. found 


slums?” 
Returning to Chicago she 


doubt worse,” the 
the spots and 
there she found her life work. She shared the daily life of the 
people near South Halsted at Polk. One of the poorest sections 
of Greater Pittsburgh is the notorious “Woods Run” district. At 


this very hour Howard Wilson, formerly one of the elders of my 


was 


“worse” 


church, and his cultured wife are sharing the lot of the poor and 
bad people of that community as head residents of Woods Run 
Settlement This is Master. At 
“Can you be a Chris- 
tian and not touch directly some poor, some evil life?” I 


House. in imitation of the 


this 
point we must squarely face one question: 
say, 
“directly” because the many organizations of modern life make it 
easy to do all our charitable work at second hand or indirectly. 
I have worked a good bit upon the boards of various charitable 
organizations and this is the one criticism I lodge against them: 
they handle “cases,” not “human beings” ; 


they ise card-files, paid 


workers and all the machinery of such work. We cannot get our 
work done without such machinery, but I want somebody whom 
I can help personally. Therefore we have our own “Benevolent 
Fund” and our own poor and needy friends whom we can go to 
call upon and whom we can directly help. We pay the rent, we 
buy clothing, we send groceries, we pay the hospital bills, we take 
the doctor around—it is all personal, direct, Christ-like. I question 
whether any of us can remain Christian unless we have one or 
Nov. 19. 


Jesus the Friend of Sinners. Luke 7:37-48, 
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rore objects of our personal love and care. I know a pastor 
who had in his congregation a very poor, crippled girl. One 
morning, after service, he stopped, at the church door, the 
wealthiest woman in his parish. He told her about this girl and 
asked her to take her out for a drive. “I will send my car around 
tomorrow,” she replied loftily. “Oh no, I want you to go your- 
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self. I want this girl to know you.” And so it turned out that 
the rich lady went in person and became a fast friend of th. 
little girl, gaining as much from the cheerful cripple as she gaye 
It is this for which I plead, this first-hand contact not only with 
the poor, but with the bad. 

Joun R. Ewens, 


British Table Talk 


London, October 16, 1922. 

UR greatest maker of encyclopedias, Dr. Hastings, has 
O suddenly died. There was once an aged don in Oxford 

who went every morning into the cathedral to say his 
prayers; he was very deaf and spoke very loudly so that anyone 
near could hear his petitions: the first one was a thanksgiving 
for “all compilers of dictionaries and books of reference.” It 
s a worthy thanksgiving, and for us in our generation it is a 
simple act of gratitude to remember the diligent and gifted com- 
piler and scholar who gives us the Encyclopedia of the Bible 
and other monumental works, crowned by the wonderful En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. How he managed to do all 
that he did with the charge of a parish in Scotland and the 
editorship of a monthly journal, no one can tell. Scotsmen are 
not to be judged by the standards of work applied to other 
men. Dr. Hastings was a generous and catholic-minded reader. 
Kis notes were never harsh, never unfair. He left the impres- 
sion on all who read him that he did his work in the spirit of 
humble service as a Christian should. He was human, tvo. 
Once he wrote to all his contributors to ask for their portraits, 
so that he might see what his team looked like and take a more 
personal interest in them. 


The Church Congress 

The chief thing which has escaped from the church congress 
to the man in the street is the belief that the Dean of St. Paul’s 
does not believe in conversion. His guarded words will not be 
read as a whole, and he will probably have to endure one more 
black mark. There is good rcason to doubt the value of 
abridged reports of religious addresses often made by reporters, 
who have an ear for the striking phrase and for that only. } 
believe the dean gravely undervalued the evidence for sudden 
conversions or the place for them in the history of the soul 
But on the other hand he might very well have helped some 
true Christians who distrust their own experience and their own 
calling because they have never had this sudden change. They 
are waiting perhaps for something to happen which has already 
happened. When they should be doing God’s, work they arc 
loitering because they want a call, and the call has already 
come. Lord Astor made a bold speech in which he re- 
vealed most simply and fearlessly a faith in Christ, which had 
«vidently captured his being. It is a good thing when men, 
not ecclesiastical and not in the ranks of religious leaders, con- 
fess in their way their own personal faith. Mr. Garfield 
Williams of the Church Missionary society spoke chivalrous 
words of Ghandi and made a bold plea against the tyranny of 
tradition. Altogether the congress upon the “eternal gospel” 
left an impression of reality, which is not always left by con- 
ferences. 

* * * 

Toward a Christian Order of Life 

There is to be a conference of Christians of all names in 1924 
to consider practical applications of the Christian faith to all the 
range of human socicty, international, national, and sociat. A 
great many scholars and thinkers are already at work, hammer- 
ing away at this vast subject, and if long and careful prepara- 
tions will insure a great conference, this will be one of as far- 
reaching significance as the Edinburgh Missionary conference of 


1910. A meeting is to be held on the 26th in London to 
enlist sympathy for this noble purpose. Dr. Temple, the Bishop 
of Manchester, is to preside. The speakers’ names are signifi- 
cant: Mr. John Drinkwater, “The Artist and the New World’: 
Dr. A. E. Garvie and Father Bede Jarrett, “The Part of the 
Church”; Miss Margaret Bondfield, “The Part of Labor”; Mr, 
Sydney W. Pascall, “The Part of Business”; Rev. C. E. Raven, 
“The Probable Issue”; and the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, “The 
Cost.” This list reveals a striking catholicity. Of churches, the 
Roman, Anglican, and Free are represented, and there are those 
whose labels are not known to me. Labor is there, and com- 
merce. Quite rightly the poet has his place to plead for the 
artist in the new world. The secretaries of the movement are 
Miss Lucy Gardner and Rev. C. E. Raven. The time 1924 seems 
far off, but I imagine to the secretaries, knowing how much 
ground there is to cover, it must seem to be drawing near at an 


alarming rate. 
* * * 


Political Alarums 

All the talk now is of the election. The Tadpoles and Tapers 
are busy everywhere. Party leaders are conferring in secret and 
in semi-secret, with the solemn pretence—do they always keep 
it up?—that the country has no other choice but between one 
or other of the traditional order of statesmen. The premier at 
Manchester made a speech, all the more subtle and poweriui 
because it was full of mysterious signals, which could be under- 
stood only by those who knew the code. On the near east 
situation I cannot find that his apology satisfied the critics, 
friendly or otherwise. The difficulty the man, who has no inner 
knowledge, finds is to discover the facts on which decisions are 
made. When he is called to give a decision upon a war, it has 
always by that time become inevitable. The real difficulties 
most men have were not answered by the premier. They con- 
cern the dealings with Greece and Angora long before the issue 
was one of the defense of Constantinople from the victorious 
Turks. Meanwhile most men feel that even in political warfare 
the attack upon Lord Gladstone was unfair, but, there again, 
we do not know very certainly to what it was a reply, and 
is well to remember that the premier has had many bitter 2 
tacks to endure. When he came to handle the home situation, 
he showed himself the master hand once more. There is not 
move in the game which he does not understand. He is certainly 
net finished as a political power, and at the moment there seems 
a likelihood that in spite of the strong conservative feeling 
against him he may carry with him his conservative members 
of the cabinet. Anyhow, his enemies are discovering that tht 
old fighter is still expert with his weapons. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George on Heredity 

It is amusing to set side by side the premier’s reference to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, son of Joseph Chamberlain, and Lord 
Gladstone, son of William Ewart Gladstone. “My task in & 
plaining the action of the government has been rendered vey 
much easier by the speech which Mr. Chamberlain, made with 
hereditary point and force, delivered yesterday.” . . . "But 
Lord Gladstone excommunicates us. What service has he re 
dered Liberalism? I know of no service except one. He # 
the best living embodiment of the Liberal doctrine that quality 
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is not hereditary.” In the one case there is “hereditary” point; 
in the other the proof that “quality is not hereditary.” 

* * * 
Canon Barnes on the Religion of Urban Dwellers 

“If the great Victorians, who fifty years ago established uni- 
yersal elementary education in this country, could see its effects 
on religious thought they would be horrified. The whole com- 
munity can now read and write. In the popular press every 
sensational pseudo-religious crudity finds expression. It is 
hardly necessary to clothe some fantastic belief in a bastard 
sientific or metaphysical jargon for it to gain acceptance. The 
work of the best thinkers is largely ignored: it is submerged 
beneath the torrent let loose by ignorant enthusiasm. The 
contempt of the wise no longer restrains superstitious folly: 
crude thought appears respectable when suffic:ently widespread. 
The evil is not confined to the workers: probably there is more 
religious barbarism among women who live easy and super- 
hcally cultured lives than elsewhere in the community. Urban 
wellers of all classes seem especially attracted by degenerate 
religious cults. Their lives are artificial, their thought often 
quick and shallow, perhaps because the purifying influences cof 
Nature which steadied their ancestors no longer restrain them. 
In the country the past holds us. Nature is always telling us 
of her power, reminding us of the simplicity of beauty. The 
naturalness of birth and death, toil and pain, cannot be for- 
gotten. We know that we cannot escape from evil and suffer- 
ing by pretending that they are non-existent. The village 
hurchyard is a perpetual reminder of the brevity of humaa 
lite. There is, in such surroundings, a danger of simple pagan- 
ism; but the complex absurdities and shallow enthusiasm which 
oo often take the place of spiritual understanding in town- 
dwellers find no foothold.” 

This searching analysis by Canon Barnes of the dangers to 
the religious life of urban dwellers raises the whole question— 
how far the churches have really faced the new situation cre. 
ated by the growth of vast cities? 

« * * 
Our Religious Poetry 

We sometimes forget how rich in religious poetry our lan- 
guage is, and it is not to remote days only that we must turn 
for this inspiration. The other day I had occasion to look 
ip a reference in the poetry of Mary E. Coleridge, who inher- 
ted and adorned a great name. I could not put the book 
down. I had not read it for years, but the beauty of it came 
back as fresh as ever. I have copied out four lines: 

“Sunshine let it be or frost, 
Storm or calm, as Thou shalt choose, 
Though Thine every gift were lost, 
Thee Thyself we could not lose.” 
worthy of your own Father Tabb, and what higher 
praise could be given? Epwarp SHILLITO 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Methodist Waste Basket 


‘oiToR THe CuristraAN CENTURY: 


SIR: How interesting life is becoming! Dr. Brightman 
‘aving rebuked what he interprets as my purpose to read a writ 
i excommunication proceeds to put me into my waste-basket. 
‘or there, he says, “are to be found all historical and mystical 
e Periences and reason itself.” If, therefore, I am reasonable 
| belong in my own waste-basket. If I am not reasonable I 
oclong—perhaps in the asylum. I agree! 

. 1 am greatly surprised that a philosopher should find in my 

‘tter what Dr. Brightman seems to find there. Surely anyone 
who will read that letter and will give words their ordinary 
Value will absolve me from any desire to excommunicate any- 
“ody. I should be the first to protest if anyone should start 
2 “heresy hunt” after Dr. Tittle or even after Dr. Brightman. The 
only sentence in my letter that could at all bear the meamng 
Dr. Brightman has put upon it is the one which he quotes, 
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ending, “but we venture to say they are not Methodists.” That 
sentence may have but two interpretations: “none of them are 
Methodists” or “they are not inclusive of the Methodist body.” 
The latter represents my meaning. I did not mean to say that 
no man holding Dr. Tittle’s view is a Methodist but that sucn 
men do not compose exclusively nor even mainly the Metho- 
‘ist church. If Dr. Brightman will read my letter again he 
will find there a spirit of real appreciation for men like Dr. 
Tittle and, in the closing paragraph, the statement that I wrovre 
only because I felt that in his article Dr. Tittle had failed to 
do “entire”? justice to Methodism. That is quite another thing 
from saying that he did not in any measure represent the 
Methodist viewpoint. 

Again, I did not nor do I deny “that either experience, ra- 
tionalism or mysticism give us any grounds for faith.” What 
| said was that I deplored “both rationalism and mysticism as 
arbiters of thought.” Surely anybody acquainted with the his- 
tory of philosophy will agree with that. 
the philosophers out of and 


Since Bacon dragged 
told them that they 
must reckon with the world of experience, pure rationalism 
has had little standing as the maker and ruler of philosophica! 
systems. And the research of the psychologist has made it 
pretty clear that we cannot quote the “inner voices” of mysti- 
cism in final corroboration of our opinions about ultimate 
reality. It was for this reason that instead of dumping expe- 
rience into the waste-basket, as Dr. Brightman says I did, I 
insisted on “experience as the corrective of social and religious 
judgments.” 

What I plead for is a recognition of the personal history of 
Dr. Brightman urges that the innocent bystander may 
say: “We hear the voice of Mohammed and we believe him; 
the voice of Buddha and believe him; the voices of Nietzsche 
and Mary Baker Eddy and believe them.” To the innocent 
bystander and to the wise philosopher alike we would answer 
that the Jesus of history is quite a different person from these 
rival voices and that it is just this vast difference between them 
and him whom Lanier describes as “sovereign seer of time,” 
“poet’s Poet,” “wisdom’s Tongue,” “man’s best Man,” “love's 
best Love,” this “perfect life in perfect labor writ,” that fur- 
aishes presumptive evidence in favor of Jesus’ superior au- 
thority. I recognize, as Mr. Hobart says in his letter, that 
Jesus’ history is not finished. The gospels are a record of what 
he “began to do and teach.” But surc!y it must be recognized 
too that it was that historical beginning which gave the early 
church its deathless inspiration and which today is a trumpet 
call that strongly stirs the hearts of men all along Christen- 
dom’s far-flung battle line. I agree that if nothing beneficial 
had happened in men’s lives through the centuries as the result 
of their discipleship of Jesus, that fact would be a disturbing 
factor in our thinking. But I am also sure that it is because 
of what happened in his life in the first century that men in 
the beginning made an essay at discipleship and that it is the 
memory of what He was and of what He did that steadies us 
in the difficult days when cynics and the “weary weight of the 
unintelligible world” challenge the validity of the Christian 
ideal and the Christian program. 

Canton, O. 


their attics 


Jesus. 


” 


Apert Epwarp Day. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Congregationalists Concerned with 
Episcopal Action 

The action of the recent Episcopal 
convention in providing for the possi- 
bility of the ordination of ministers who 
would serve outside the Episcopal church 
has moved Rev. Newman Smyth to call 
together the Congregational committee 
on church unity. He states in this call: 
“The action of the Episcopal convention 
is of such importance that it requires the 
immediate and careful consideration of 
our Congregational commission on unity. 
\ meeting for that purpose we are now 
calling. Until we shall have the full 
text of the Episcopal discussion and ac- 
commission shall de- 
next step for us to take, I 
must refrain from any comment on that. 
An appeal to the Christian people of all 
churches over all the ecclesiastics may 
bring about the final 
achievement of church unity. Surely the 
Christian church cannot remain fiddling 
while our modern burn- 


tion, and our own 
termine the 


be necessary to 


civilization is 

ing.” 

Sixty Miles 

from Railroad 
ae <.. ip 


among the 


Campbell, Presbyterian 
Navajo Indians 
Mexico, lives sixty miles from a 
taken up his abode 
Indians who have only recently 
labors have 
and two 
recently dedicated 
These are St. Paul’s 
at Shiprock and the Refuge Hos- 
Mission Redrock. 
rch building has a seating ca- 
100 and the hospital has 30 
a comfortable house for the 

physician who will live there. 


missionary 
in New 
railroad for he has 
among 
received the gospel. His 


been crowned with success, 


new bu'ldings were 
to religious work 
church 


pital and House at 


Methodists Unanimous 
for Union 
The eleventh general conference of the 
Canadian Methodist church is probably 
ver will be held. The con- 
voted unanimously to enter the 
The plan for union 
pending for the twenty 


erence 
Congregationalists. 
has been past 
but its consummation was delayed 
by the war. Much time thas 

consumed in minority 
Meanwhile 
whole 


years 

valuable 
winning a 
Presbyterian church. 
it northwest sections 
the law into their own hands 
union churches in- 
which will be at 
merged into the 


have organized 


depe nde ntly once 
national church of evan- 
this church is formed. 


alone of the English- 


gelicals when 
Thus C 
speaking countries will not have a Meth- 


John Wesley 
naturally be 


inada 
dist chur« though the 
tradition in religion will 
cherished 


Retirement of Higher 
Critic Produces Sensation 
When Bishop Stunz retired Rev. J. D. 
M. Buckner on an old age pension, he 
did not that this matter 


realize would 


become the subject of newspaper discus- 
sion throughout the country. Mr. Buck- 
ner has ceased to believe that God killed 
some children because they called Elisha 
“bald-pate.” He holds that God always 
does good and never evil, and that he 
therefore never gave any instructions to 
kill the Amalekites. He has preached in 
Anrora, Neb., for the past eleven years, 
and his Methodist church petitioned the 


conference to send him back. The news. 
paper reports of a sermon in which erp. 
ical theories of the Bible were set forth 
were in the hands of the bishop wheii he 
arrived at conference, and Mr. Buckner 
was asked to retire gracefully, which he 
refused to do. He has now issued a 
booklet containing his religious views 
and the story of his forced retirement, 
He is 67 years of age and has a fine 


Chicago Church Federation 


| e-em \ST among the city church 
federations of the country, the Chi- 
cago organization in its annual meeting 
presented a report of activities that was 
highly gratifying. The annual meeting 
was held at the Morrison hotel Oct. 31. 
Two new denominations were added to 
the list of the Federation fellowship dur- 
ing the past year, the Methodist Protes- 
tant church and the Reformed church ‘tn 
the United States. This makes a total of 
sixteen cooperating denominations. The 
number of denominations has been de- 
creased by one through the union of the 
Evangelical association and the United 
Evangelical church 

During the past year the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible school asked to be received 
into the federation as a commission. This 
was gladly acceded to, and the past year 
has been the best in the history of this 
good enterprise. More than two hundred 
schools were organized and supported by 
250 churches. The chairman of this work 
the past year was Rev. George J. Searles. 

Among the new enterprises of the year 
has been the arrangement to assist in 
the support of Rev. John A. St. Clair at 
the Speedway hospital where a number 
men are still under treat- 
ment. He went there first representing 
the United Lutheran church, but is now 
the representative of organized Prores- 
tantism in the city. 


of ex-service 


The evangelistic work of the churches 
has reached new levels of efficiency. A 
grand total of 37,320 additions to the 
membership of the churches was report- 
ed. Open air evangelism has been pro- 
moted, some of the most eminent church- 
men of the city participating in this kind 
of work. 

The federation has no more important 
work than the support of religious activ- 
ity in public institutions. Miss Jennie 
Beardsley served at the State Training 
School for Girls at Geneva, and conducz- 
ed a Sunday school for these girls. She 
also makes personal visits on girls that 
! come to the and 
with 


lave recently school 
conversations 
these girls in a very helpful way. Miss 
Helma Sutherland carries on a similar 
work among the boys at the St. Charles 
school. She also visits the women prison- 
ers at Joliet where twenty-two are serv- 
ing Il*fe terms for murder. The work of 
William J. Maplesden at the Cook 


carries on religious 


Rev. 


County Tuberculosis Sanitarium is to make 
personal visitations and to carry on re. 
ligious services on Sundays and Fridays 
The wheel chair patients come to these 
meetings. Edgar C. Swartout is repre. 
sentative of the Federation at the Glen- 
wood manual training school and Christo- 
pher J. Malfe at the House of Correction. 

The monthly ministers’ meetings the 
past year have reached an unusual stand- 
ard, some of the most eminent church- 
men in America coming to these meet- 
ings to speak. The various denomina- 
tions have voted again this year to give 
up one meeting a month to join in these 
union meetings. 

One of the vices of the Federation in 
the past was the passing of resolutions 
on hear-say evidence or newspaper talk. 
There was a brief but spirited debate at 
the annual meeting over a_ resolution 
which contained several thousand words 
’ in the form of newspaper 
clippings on the matter of gambling at 
the racetrack. Former president, Judge 
Bradley, entered an emphatic protest 
against the consideration of such resolu 
tions which were too long to be even 
read in the meeting and the whole sub- 
ject of racetrack gambling was sent back 
to committee. The Federation is losing 
some of that pathetic faith in resolutions 
which is so often found among chuici 
people, and sees the increasing impor- 
tance of publicity methods. 

The National Publicity conference 
which was in session during the entire 
day of the meeting of the Church Fed 
eration was a church federation enter- 
A permanent commission studies 
publicity continually and is considering 4 
plan for whole page ads in city papers 
with neighborhood list of churches 
place of the denominational lists which 
have prevailed. 

The following list of officers was 
elected for the coming year: President 
Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston; vitt 
president, Dr. Fred D. Stone; second 
vice-president, R. C. recording 
secretary, R. Clarence Brown; treasurer 
Harry Brinkman. Special mention w4s 
made of the reappointment of Mr. Walter 

executive secretary. The com 

recommended to the finance com 

an increase of salary for Mr. Mee 

he be tempted away from the fed- 

eration offices by an offer of larger salary 
elsewhere 
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library, though not a university trained 
man. He asserts that when he asked 
the bishop whether that ecclesiastic be- 
lieved in the bear story of the old tes- 
tament that person did not answer. 
Among other interesting statements 
made by Mr. Buckner is one that the 
Methodist church now teaches officially 
in the conference study books the very 
views which he has been condemned for 
teaching in his church, 


Sadhu Sundar Singh 
Returns Home 

After another visit to England, Sadhu 
Sundar Singh has returned to his native 
land. He addressed an audience of 
15,000 in Copenhagen on one occasion. 
He was baptized at the age of sixteen 
and since then has been pursuing the 
career of a holy man, after the custom 
of his country, renouncing the world and 
its desires, though continuing to preach 
Christ. While in Tibet on a preaching 
journey, he was thrown into an old well 
fyll of bones of dead men, and the lid 
was fastened down. After three days in 
this horrible dungeon he was rescued by 
an unknown friend. His career marks 
him as one of the most unusual charac- 
ters in all Christendom. 


Bishop of Guatamala Is 
Expelled from Country 

Bishop Alvarez has been expelled from 
Guatamala. He fell into difficulties with 
the government officials in that country, 
and has been compelled to take up resi- 
lence in an adjacent state. The hierarchy 
in Washington recently sent him a tel- 
egram of sympathy. His banishment is 
ascribed to masonic influence by his 
Roman Catholic friends. 


Twenty Denominations 
Unite in One Church 


At Jackson Heights, Long Island, 306 
members of twenty different denomina- 
tions have come together to form a com- 
munity church. The congregation will 
be affiliated with the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination. Bishop Luther B. 
Wilson, who spoke at a recent corner- 
stone laying, said: “This symbolizes the 
ation of the Protestant faith. Your 
enterprise here has also wider promise 
because you have chosen to affiliate with 
one of the great denominations which 
does work throughout the world. You 
will not suffer from the lack or the loss 
of this greater conception as some union 
hurches have done in fearing connec- 
ton of interest to all denominations, I 
would rather that you would make this 
wider connection with any of the great 
denominations other than my own than 
to fail to have this benefit of the gen- 
eral principles and doctrine and theology 
of the church as a whole.” The bishop 
warned against the suspicions which 
sometimes creep into these cooperative 
Movements. The building enterprise 
Means an investment of about $175,000. 





American Bible Society 

Loses a Member of Board 
_ By the death on October 17 of the Rev. 
Ur. Reese P. Alsop, a prominent clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal church 
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in New York, canon of the Cathedral ot 
the Imcarnation and rector emeritus ot 
St. Ann’s church in Brooklyn, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society has lost the chairman 
of its versions committee. Dr. Alsop has 
been for years very faithful in attend- 
ance upon the meetings of this commit- 
tee which takes into consideration all the 
questions arising in connection with the 
translation of the Bible into new 
languages in different parts of the world 
and the revision of such transactions where 
changes in the language make this neces- 
sary or desirable. The committee on 
versions consists of eminent scholars, 
heads of theological seminaries, profes- 
sors and men who have spent their years 
in studies cognate to these questions. 


Eminent Clergyman 
Now a Bishop 


With much ecclesiastical pomp Rev. 
Charles Lewis Slattery was made bishop 
coadjutor of Massachusetts on October 
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31. The procession which had in it some 
church of England officials as well as 
American bishops from east and west, 
moved from the chapel of Phillips 
Brooks’ old church along Copley square 
to the cathedral. Bishop Slattery was 
born in Maine, educated at Harvard and 
the Episcopal Theological School and 
early was made dean of the Cathedral at 
Fairbault, Minn. Bishop Slattery is 
widely known as a scholar and writer 
on religious topics. As Bishop Lawrence 
will virtually retire from active service 
in the diocese for some special projects, 
the new bishop comes at once into large 
responsibility. 


Conservative Disciples 
Meet in St. Louis 


The conservative wing of the Disciples 
was commanded by its favorite news- 
paper to stay away from the convention 
at Winona Lake this year, and without 
doubt many followed this mandate. The 


Conference on Church Publicity 


HE National Conference on Church 

Publicity promoted by the Chicago 
Church Federation and participated in by 
men from various parts of the nation was 
in every way a success. Several hundred 
religious leaders, both clerical and lay, 
were gathered last week for an all-day 
session of addresses which were packed 
with information and inspiration. In the 
morning a professional advertising man 
made the preachers realize that they had 
never yet studied their subject scientifi- 
cally. He had blue prints of advertising 
campaigns for various projects, and this 
connection gave the field, the tools, and 
the psychology of the advertising cam- 
paign their proper place. 

In the morning program nothing was 
more diverting than the story told by 
Rev. William L. Stidger on how he had 
captured the good-will of Detroit over 
night. On the evening of the day he ar- 
rived in town to take charge of a small 
Methodist church that was head over heels 
in debt, the papers told of a little girl 
hurt in an auto accident and whose legs had 
been amputated. Upon visiting the home 
he found that it had no church affiliations 
and the next morning members of the 
congregation of St. Mark’s Methodist 
church were asked to leave in his hands 
as they greeted the new pastor, some 
money for the education of the little girl. 
The newspapers were after the story at 
once, and completed a campaign for ten 
thousand dollars for the unfortunate child. 
This was cited to show how a minister 
can be unwittingly made by church pub- 
licity. Ever afterwards Detroit knew 
about St. Mark's church. 

Dr. Christian F. Reisner of New York 
is father to the church publicity move- 
ment in America, but he is generous to 
all his fellow workers in the same field, 
and professional church advertisers like 
Rev J. Brabner Smith, Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith of the Presbyterian board of Phila- 
delphia, and others were present and gave 
addresses. On the suggestion of Dr. 
Reisner, a telegram was sent from the 


conference asking D. W. Griffith to go on 
with his expressed purpose of producing 
a film on the life of Christ. 

Editors of several city newspapers up- 
on the program suggested methods of in- 
creasing the space the newspaper might 
legitimately give to the church. The hu- 
man interest story in religion is the thing 
they want, and newspaper headlines of re- 
cent religious stories in the secular press 
were read to illustrate the idea. The 
preachers were charged with a pathetic 
belief in the news value of sermons, meet- 
ings and conventions, whereas the gen- 
eral public is not at all interested in this 
phase cf church publicity. Mr. Henry J. 
Smith read his paper in the form of a 
dialogue which roused the meeting at the 
close of the afternoon session from the 
weariness into which it had fallen after 
hours of talk into alert attention. 

At the dinner at the City Club, the re- 
ligious editors of the city and some of its 
most eminent pastors spoke. Rev. W. H. 
Carwardine, religious editor of the Chi- 
cago Examiner, remarked on the growing 
liberality of the press, and said that an 
incident of some years ago, when a city 
editor rejected, with much profanity, a 
story of his whose heroine was a negress, 
would be impossible at the present time. 
The newspaper of today must give every 
section of the community its proper share 
of attention. He denied that the Roman 
Catholic church controls the press, as is 
often charged, and insisted that if there 
were any injustice, it was that the Roman 
church was discriminated against. 

The ministers who advocate church 
publicity were urged by the president, 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, to go to the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Ad Clubs 
at Atlantic City next June. At that time 
this organization, as in years past, will pro- 
vide without charge the place of meeting 
and much of the expense for those who 
wish to see the church brought into the 
focus of public attention through the skil- 
ful and directed use of the various agen- 
cies of advertising. 
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third week in October a meeting was 
held in St. Louis which is variously est:- 
mated from a few hundred on up to sev- 
eral thousand, the latter figure being the 
attendance to hear Bryan's lecture. The 
latter incident was diverting, for the 
Christian Standard has in recent yeats 
objected violently to the presence of 
“unimmersed sectarians” on the national 
programs, but was willing to bring tn 
William Jennings Bryan, an unimmersed 
Presbyterian. The Congress managers 
had promised that the meeting should 
not be used to attack the national organ- 
izations of the church. This pledge was 
broken under the subterfuge of a sec- 
ond Congress organized out of the mem- 
bers of the first. However, the attacks 
on the United Christian Miss‘onary So- 
ciety divided the company into two hostile 
groups and made concerted action im- 
supposed theme of the 
Congress was the improvement of meth- 
ods in the work of the local church, an 
praiseworthy object, if it had 
been adhered to in the conduct of the 
meetings. 


possible. The 


entirely 


Methodists Lay Corner- 
stone for Skyscraper 

The Methodists in 
gathered in large 
afternoon, Nov. 5, 


the Chicago area 
numbers on Sunday 
to witness the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new structure 
that will house First Methodist church. 
It is a skyscraper with more than twen- 
ty floors besides the great church spire 
that will tower above the structure. The 
church will have quarters on the ground 
floor. Rev. John Thompson, pastor ot 
the church, presided at the cornerstone 
laying. 


Prompt Action in 
Relief Measures 

The efficiency of modern philanthropic 
operations almost passes belief. When 
the story of the disaster at Smyrna was 
flashed to the civilized world, the Near 
East Relief released a shipload of sup- 
plies from Constantinople that was in- 
tended for the orphans of Armenia, but 
large additional supplies were needed. A 
ship loaded with food stuffs was at the 
moment passing Gilbraltar, but there 
was no fund with which to purchase its 
supplies. R. J. Cuddihy of the Literary 
Digest borrowed money at the bank in 
the name of that journal, wirelessed an 
order for the food, and the skip arrived 
at Constantinople on Oct. 2. One may 
well doubt whether philanthropy ever 
acted with more speed in the history of 
the world. Funds are now being col- 
lected in America to pay for this ship- 
load of supplies and others that must 
be sent for hundreds of thousands are 
on the verge of a miserable death owing 
to the hatred of the Turk. 


Norfolk Churches 
Hold Special Meetings 

The churches of Norfolk, Va., have just 
completed a series of special meetings 
which were addressed by Mr. Whitney 
Wilson, American correspondent of the 
London Times who is best known in tne 
Christian world as author of “The Christ 
We Forget.” He delivered two addresses 
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a day, one a series on the life of Christ, 
and the other a series on “The Bible and 
Public Questions.” The committee in 
charge was appointed by the Norfolk Fed- 
eration of Churches. 


Pastor of Well-Known 
Community Church Dies 

Members of the university community at 
Madison, Wis., who attend Westminster 
church, a community church in a resi- 
dential section, were greatly shocked on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 8, to learn that 
their minister, Dr. Thomas Knox, was 
dead. Dr. Knox was born in Belfast, and 
educated at New York University and 
Union Seminary. He has served a num- 
ber of churches, among them Oakwood 
Union church of Chicago, the Presbyterian 
churches in Aurora and Charleston, IIL, 
Cincinnati and Lima, O. He is remem- 
bered by his former parishioners as a man 
of liberal mind, gracious spirit, and ot 
great helpfulness to the people who waftea 
on his ministry. 


Centennial of Yale 
Divinity School 

Yale Divinity School recently observed 
the one hundredth anniversary of _ its 
founding. Alumni of many classes were 
present at the exercises and the Yale alum- 
ni in attendance at the American Board 
meetings in Evanston last week sent a 
telegram of greeting. In addition to the 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching by 
Dean Charles R. Brown, the Nathaniel W. 
Taylor lectures by President Arthur C. 
McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, 
the alumni lecture by Prof. Benjamin W. 
Bacon and the historical address by Prof. 
Henry B. Wright, there were addresses by 
distinguished guests and_ representatives 
of other universities. The alumni were 
shown hospitality at the school during 
these exercises. 


Bohemian Bishop 
Visits America 

Bishop Gorazd Pavlik, a dignitary ot 
the new Bohemian church that has 
arisen out of the Roman Catholic church, 


Japan After 


LETTER from Miyazaki, Japan, un- 
der date of Oct. 8, from Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, Secretary of the Federal Coun- 


cil’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, records his warm re- 
ception on arriving in his old home. In 
company with Mr. Frederick Moore, 
Foreign Counselor to the Japanese Min- 
istry of Affairs, he has had conferences 
with many of the most prominent fig- 
ures in Japan, including Prince Toku- 
gawa, the Premier, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Viscount Shibusawa, and 
Dr. Soyeda, discussing with them present 
tendencies in Japanese life and in Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations. With the lead- 
ing Japanese Christians Dr. Gulick has 
also had many conferences. Of espec- 
jal interest is his account, reported to 
him by the most responsible observers, 
“of the bewildering effects on the Jap- 
anese delegates to the Washington con- 
ference of Secretary Hughes’ ‘bolt from 
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is now in this country. He visited the 
Episcopal convention in Portland where 
he was received with honors. His spirit 
is broad, and he is trying to establish 
relations with the orthodox church and 
with Protestantism. His communion 
needs more priests to take care of the 
people who have come over, and the 
question of church buildings is stil} 
awaiting settlement when the goverp- 
ment separates church and state. The 
people leaving the Roman communion 
insist that their h‘storic buildings shall 
belong to the people who have always 
used them. 


Methodists Establish 
Community Church 


The Method'st Episcopal church has 
established a church of the “denomina- 
tional community” type at Garden 
Homes, a suburb of Chicago, in spite of 
the denunciation of community churches 
in the church press in this section. Sey- 
enteen denominations are affiliated in a 
s'ngle church and recently dedicated a 
building which was consecrated by Dr. 
P. H. Swift and Dr. John Thompson. 
Rev. J. P. Stafford, director of the social 
service department at Swift's, will preach 
for the infant church. 


Lutherans Give 
Out Statistics 

The United Lutheran church during 
its recent convention in Buffalo gave out 
statistics with regard to Lutheran 
strength in America. They have 15,857 
congregations, 10,162 ministers, 3,770,663 
baptized members, and 2,515,662 con- 
firmed members. They are the third 
Protestant denomination in size, being 
exceeded only by Baptists and Metho- 
dists. The net increase in membership 
the past year was 50,000. The Sunday 
school enrolment is low for such a 
strong denomination, there being only 
973,411 enrolled pupils. The decrease 
enrolment was 45,665. The denomina- 
tion spent $10,349,899 during the past 
year, of which $10,349,899 is credited to 
benevolence. It owns propery valued a 


Seven Years 


the blue’, and especially of the opening 
prayer—which two episodes convinced 
them that they were in the presence 0 
Christian America. This last was tolé 
in a private meeting by one of the young 
er men who said he came home a Chris 
tian because of what he saw and heard’ 

Japan, accord'ng to Dr. Gulick, § 
carrying out both the letter and t& 
spirit of the Washington agreements 
When Dr. Gulick spoke of the fact thi 
he was to spend several months in Chin 
he was asked to give frankly, on his 
turn, his impressions of Chinese-Japanes 
relations. “Several (of the Japanese leat 
ers) said with much emphasis that the 
well knew that matters are not all righ! 
that they are trying to correct mistakes 
and that they especially desire to hat 
suggestions that would help them.” Dt 
Gulick is to spend most of his fim 
abroad in China and Korea, studyiné 
the situation from their standpoint. 
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$193,027,449 against whioh there is a 
very small indebtedness, probably the 
least to be found in any denomination in 
the country, $9,940,851. 


Would Start Action 

Against Fosdick 

Just prior to the Northern Baptist 
convention in June, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York preached a ser- 
mon in First Presbyterian church of 
New York on “Shall the Fundamental- 
ists Win?” which was published in The 
Christian Century. In this sermon Dr. 
Fosdick indicates that many religions 
have postulated a miraculous birth for 
their founders. These implications with 
regard to the Virgin Birth, have resulted 
n an attack against Dr. Fosdick in the 
Philadelphia presbytery by Dr. Clarence 
Edward McCartney of Arch Street Pres- 
byterian church of Philadelphia. He 
annot summon Dr. Fosdick for heresy 
since the latter is a Bapt'st in good 
standing in his denomination, though 
preaching for a Presbyterian church. 
But Dr. McCartney threatens to have 
General Assembly inquire into the 
preaching that is being given on “Shah 
Unbelief Win? a Reply to Dr. Fosdick.” 
The Philadelphia presbytery went into 
executive session to consider the charges 
of Dr. McCartney, and the debate waged 
for three hours. 


Methodists Will Observe 
Good Literature Sunday 
October 29 was observed in many 
Methodist churches as Good Literature 
Sunday. In that day Christian papers 
and Christian books were commended 





Hymns of the Centuries 


is the FIRST dignified hymnal to 
be published with the words printed 
within the music staff. 


The publishers of a competing book 
which closely resembles “Hymns of 
the Centuries” in form and content, 
claim that theirs is “The hymnal 
that is revolutionizing congregational 
singing in hundreds of churches”! 

If this be true, “Hymns of the Cen- 
turies,” published six years before 
the other, started the revolution! 
Hundreds of churches are using 
“Hymns of the Centuries” with ever 
mcreasing satisfaction. Pastors re- 
port that their congregational sing- 
ing has improved wonderfully. 

“Hymns of the Centuries” is still 
the favorite. It retains the old and 
well loved hymns set to the right 
tunes, while it gives ample space to 
hymns of Social Service, Brother- 
hood, the Kingdom of God and the 
Spiritual Life. 

“Hymns of the Centuries” does 
not sacrifice the dearly loved hymns 
and tunes for those untried selec- 
tions that have not proved them- 
selves worthy of a place in a mod- 
ern, usable and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory hymnal. 


SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 

A. S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of hymn books since 1855 
18 E. 25TH ST. NEW YORK 


(ee 
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to the congregations. Rev. H. E. Luc- 
cock of New York was in charge of the 
campaign this year. In many Methodist 
churches the announcement was not lim- 
ited to the journals of the denomination. 
The official circular was journalese in its 
style and Methodists were exhorted in 
this fashion: “Exercise the mind as well 
as the jaw. The Advocate costs less per 


DEAGAN 
TOWER 


IMES 


The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 

Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 











the community for gen- 

erations, acting as a bene- 

licti hae 

constant call to worship. 
The 


| Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
ater philanthrophy could 
on any community 


than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 


Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 
ia Write for complete information 
J C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
. Deagan Building 





Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 


There is nothing superior to it.”—-Expositor 

‘Ap invaluable tool."—The Sunday Scheo 
Times. 

“A goat pote nS Simple and speecdy.”— 
Amos R ell 

‘To be ouuaiand without 
Continent. 

Send for circulars. 


Prot 


reserve.” —The 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 








Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICA. 








Thomas Communion Service Ce. Bex 495 Lima, Obie 
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Important 


Recent Books 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCHES 


Rev. Artuur E. Hott, Px.D. 
“A ‘vade mecum’ for the modern pastor with prac- 
tical suggestions .. . an original study of fellow- 
ship as an organizing principle.”"—The Book Re- 
view Service, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ. 





Price, paper, 35c. ; cloth, 60c.; postage, 5c. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGES OF THE 


MIRACLES Rev. Georce H. Husparp 
Author of “ The Teachings of Jesus in Parables” 

Seizing on the unique element in the Gos 

cles, as universally acknowledged, namely, 

moral and spiritual beauty, Mr. Hubbard has 

the way to a rich mine of truth for ministers and 

Bible students. Price, $2.00; postage, 10c. 


THE GALILEAN. The Permanent Ele- 
ment in Religion 

Proresson NaTHaNreL MiIcKLEM 
“Unfettered by a theological viewpoint or vocabu- 
lary, Professor Micklem entrances us with the simple 
life and teaching of Jesus. It is an original work 
in the sense that the ‘Ecce Homo’ was."—The 
Lookout. Price, $1.75; postage, 10c. 


THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW 


W. Garrett Horper 
“It is the full fatherhood of God that Jesus taught 
which impresses Mr. Horder. . . . This great truth 
has hardly anywhere been better put and with 
richer literary and historical illumination."’—The 
Continent. Price, $2.00; postage, 10c. 


CREATIVE PRAYER 
“Mrs. Herman has produced a little volume on 
prayer which takes rank with the best books on the 
subject. The writer’s outlook and sympathy are as 
broad as her insight is deep."’"—Homiletic Review. 
Price, $2.25; postage, 10c. 


DISCERNING THE TIMES 

Joun A. Hutton 

“These sermons uplift the spirit like a song of 
triumph and make the blood that has become slug- 

gish swift again.”"—Christian Advocate. 
Price, $2.75 ; 


REASONABLE RELIGION 
Gerorce Jackson 
Forty brief essays originally written for the Man- 
chester Guardian. 
“One of the most stimulating and —y oy provoking 
books of the year,”’ says The Christian 
Price, $2.25 ; postage, 10c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT 
AND PLATFORM D. B. Knox 
“This useful book,” says the Christian Work, “is a 
mine of carefully selected illustrations for sermons 
and addresses; up-to-date and unhackneyed. They 
have a touch of literature upon them.” 

rice, $2.25; postage, 10c. 


THE PROPHET OF RECONSTRUCTION 


W. F. Lorrsovuse 

Facing our modern social and internationa) prob- 

lems, the author turns to that wonderful old prophet, 

Ezekiel, and finds his message to be just the mes- 
sage we need at the present time. 

postage, 10c. 


Price, $2.25 ; 
THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE 
JESUS OF HISTORY D. M. Ross 


An original contribution to our thought of Jesus, 

his Person and Work. Dr. Hugh Black says: a | 
think it is one of the finest pieces of work done in 
some years.” Price, $2.25; postage, 


FIFTY TALKS TO CHILDREN 


Joun Woon, F.R.G.S. 


Preachers will find this book of sermons to chil- 
dren packed with concrete and useable story-stuff. 
Especially notable is the author's we with 
history. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 


At Any Religious Book Store 


E. HermMan 


postage, i0c 


The Pilgrim Press 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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week than a package of chewing gum. 
Enough said.” 


Week of Prayer 
for Young Men 

Under the leadership of the interna- 
tional committee of the Young Men’s 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the amount named in the suit. Captain 
Paxton recently returned from Russia 
where he made arrangements for the im- 
portation of hand-craft articles that will 
be sold in the United States for the ben- 
efit of his fund. He declares that his 
organization has nothing to do with the 
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‘STRONG’S 


a COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
AN UNPAILING HELPER 
IT CAN NEVER BE DISPLACED 


Christian Association, Nov. 12-19 will — 
be observed as the Week of Prayer for = 


Young Men. The association has put WHEN YOU GO TO THE was 
out a booklet of daily meditations for NATIONAL CAPITAL a 
the guidance of the churches during this You are invited to attend the a 
week of special effort. There are sug- VERMONT AVENUE a“ 
gestions to young men’s classes and oth- CHRISTIAN CHURCH pd 
seg : +e “ite : pur] 
er special groups. Since the triennial ae fa one py Ro “} 
convention of the Young Men’s Chris- tienal Convention. 
tian Association is to be held this year Earle Wilfley, Pastor. 
at Atlantic City, Nov. 12-18, there will 
be a special reason for keeping the an- 
niversary in mind. 
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and 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell: ‘‘I use it 
constantly. It is as invaluable to me tee 
=. ” the | 
as the dictionary. 
i Nicholson: “I regard it 
as one of the most complete and satis- scien 
factory works of its kind ever produced. schol: 
It is not at all outgrown.” “3 
Professor Robert W. Rogers: “‘It is not 
only incomparably the best Concord- 
ance to the English Bible, it is so far 
superior to every other that there is not 
even a second to it. It is first, and the th 
rest are nowhere.” the wv 
Professor D. A. Hayes: ‘The best Con- God 
cordance is next in value to the Bible “eg 
itself as a key to Bible Knowledge. It : 
ranks before the Dictionaries and all a 
other helps. Strong’s Concordance is indust 
the best.’ lation: 
Professor Lindsay B. Longacre: “I have “6, 
used it since its first issue and find elastic 
it quite indispensable. No preacher, atte 
teacher, or student, it seems to me, , dee 
could be quite content with any other.” Hs 


Dg age 
Merecce, cloth sides, met $12.50. 
Carriage addtional 


——-AT THE 


SETTER 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


? 





FIRE INSURANCE AT COST 


Easy Terms. No Assessments. 
Write to the 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Room 1508 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 


accor 


Goes on With 
Libel Suit 

The work of relieving famine victims 
in Russia has been much hindered by 
propagandists in America who have 
sought to raise political bogeys. Captain 
Paxton Hibben, secretary of the Russian 
Red Cross in America and _ executive 
secretary of the American Committee for 
Relief of Russian Children, sued the Bos- 
ton Transcript for libel because of an 
article published October 4 on “The Reds 
in America,” and the sheriff has recently 
attached the property of the paper for 


lowsh 
chure 








I know an excellent preacher who is a 
hard worker, experienced, educated and 
faithful preacher of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He will be available soon. Ad- 
dress me. 


EMERY TEABAN 


36th and Connecticut Sts. 
GARY, INDIANA 


Chris! 
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ONE of the MOST WIDELY-USED HYMNALS 
of the AMERICAN CHURCH is 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


THE LEADING HYMNAL OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
Edited by a Committee of 22 Educators and Ministers. 


TODAY churches are adding to their stock. 
Churches, large and small are adopting it. 


THE REASON IS READILY APPARENT—IT CONTAINS: 
The Greatest Hymns and Tunes of the Centuries. 
The Hymne and Tanes of the Church Universal. 
The Hymns That Cover Every Phase of Christian Experience 
and Wership. 


TOPICALLY SELECTED; LOGICALLY ARRANGED 
Church and Chapel Editions—Send for samples and prices. 


THE GREATEST SONG - BOOK 


ISSUED IN TEN YEARS I8 


“HYMNS OF PRAISE” 


Popular, high priced copyrights only. 
chestrated, 2S8 pp. Large type-page. 


Ask for 











FREE SAMPLES OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for Sunday 


Rcehoels. 


THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday 
Schools. 


CHRISTMAS FOLKS, Cantata. 


WHEN THE KING CAME. Play, without 
music. 


Sample Anthems for Choir. 
Any 3 of the above samples mailed & 
one address. 
Ask for Catalog. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


“Cut Glass” 


Completely or- 
Send for sample. 


introductory prices. 





5 Male Quartet Books 
(Over 100,000 sold) 
Sacred, 35c; Clover Leaf, 35c; 
Concert, 35c; Good Luck, 35c; 

Brotherhood Hymns, 50c. 





Going to Build a Church? 


Favorite Solos 
Nos. 320 pp. Culled from 
: aes and 100 authors 
fort 100 to singers. . m . . 
13th edition on press—$1.50,  Eaperlally favored aaty te 
— throw back the head. Round 
—* bottom inside, hence easil 
Ladies’ Voices (Quartets) cleaned. Can be used wit 
Board Binding—S0c. any tray. 


HACKLEMAN *:, CO. 


1201 N. ALABAMA 8ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Shallow cup—exact size) 


Samples i Attia! 
State Denomination and Price of Chared 


W. A. RAYFIELD & CO. 


Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper —* 


“Cut Glass,” doz. 
Plain Glass, doz. 
Gold Band, doz. 

Aluminum Cups, 
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communism in Russia, but only with the 
feeding of famine children. 


Modernist 
Episcopalians Organize 

At a recent meeting in New York a 
Modern Churchmen’s Union was or- 
ganized, officers elected, an_ editorial 
board appointed. A program of action 
was adopted. The members of the new 
organizat‘on pay dues of two dollars a 
year. The following is the program 
adopted: “Believing that Christ is tne 
way, the truth and the life, it is our 
purpose: 

“1 To affirm the continuous activities 
of the Divine Spirit in all spheres of life 
nd thought. 

“2 To maintain the right to interpret 
the historic expressions of our faith in 
accordance with the results of modern 
science and of biblical and historical 
scholarship. 

“3. To advance co-operation and fel- 
lowship between the Protestant Episcopal 
church and other Protestant churches. 

“4. To emphasize the importance of 
the preaching ministry as a means for 
the wider extension of the kingdom ot 
God 

“S. To further the application of 
Christian principles in every sphere of 
industrial, social and international re- 
lations 

“6. To encourage greater freedom and 
elasticity in the worship of the church in 
order to adapt it to the needs and though‘s 
of the times. 

“7 To emphasize afresh the nature of 
the Christian life as personal fellowship 
wit! God.” 


Disciples’ Society 
Faces New Projects 
The United Christian Missionary So- 
cety announces a forty per cent increase 
October offerings this year as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
Hurtful economics had been inaugur- 
ated, but the society is now talking ot 
advance steps to be taken in the near 
futu Among these is a projected na- 
| sanatorium for the care of tuber- 
patients. This will be located in 
cinity of El Paso, Tex. Among 
resting gifts of the past month 
vas One from a lumber firm in Lexing- 


* 7 
Christmas Music‘, "5S. 
a and Choir 
"" GHT OF THE WORLD”—“@o00D ” 
— ry services. — endow your 8. 8. 
"vew life and vigor, ‘ost paid, 8 per copy, 80c per 
~n, 86.00 per 100. The first named service 18 dkcnks- 
‘RATED for 13 instruments, including three saxa- 
phones. Price per set 81.50; sets not broken. 
FREE ‘amples. A ROLL OF FIVE OF OUR BEST, in- 
cluding the above, for 16c in stam 
CANTATAS “THE ESQUIMAUX’ 
(new), music by Rosche, 
melodies with a charming Hilt. “Tee 
MESSAGE” (sacred), Thomas. Gives the xnas story 
otifully in song and dialog; Postpd. 35c, the two 60c. 
NINE CHRISTMAS with many 
bers; nosti aid 35°; catchy melodies for the little tota. 
HE'S CHRIS 
8nd DRILLS Nos. 5, 4and 3; 


SONGS 
¥.P. 3. AY 





b 


RisTMAS” 
itpaid 35¢; 


J FREE 
F. MOSGHE & CO,, 337 W. Madieea SL. Chleage, Ul, 
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What Does Printers Ink 
Mean to your Church? 


Increase your church attend- 
ance, enthuse your members, 
secure their co-operation, 
spread the Gospel to the un- 
churched, become a real lead- 
er of men Use the power- 
ful inflvence of advertising. 
The Parish Paper 
Throngh our co-operation 
plan your church can secure 
a church paper at no cost to 
you. Secure the facts now. 
Fill the Empty Pews 
“Increased our church at- 
tendance from 100 to 200; Sunday School 
from 67 to 170; tripled collections.” Send 
for the story, “How Rev. Chas. Nelson 
8 ed,” and full particulars and sam- 
ples of parish paper proposition. Mention 
this magazine. 
THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Grand Rapids Michigan 








If you are in accord with the objectives 
of The Christian Century, have your 
people sing them. The words and music 
will be found in 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A new collection of hymns and gospel 
songs for both Church and Sunday School 
that are up to date with the leaders of 
Christian thought. 

350 pages, 340 songs; contains orders of 
services for all anniversaries; scripture 
readings and complete indexes. Bound in 
cloth, gold stamp. A handsome, well- 
bound book. Price $75 per 100. Sample 
copy, returnable, sent to anyone inter- 
ested. Also orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














NEW YORK centre: curistian charcs 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist 5t. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 

















“WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING” 


OFFERS YOU 
The Unexcelled Christmas Service 





What the Users Report 


A Service That All Enjoy 


“The large audience sat in such 
rapt attention as I have seldom seen. 
The outcome brought me more joy 
than any service with which I have 
ever had to do. Oldest members 
said they never saw its like in the 
history of the church; outsiders and 
even church workers said they were 
wonderfully impressed. We secured 
what we went after, a reverent, 
sacred and worshipful observance 
of Christmas. Nor is this all. The 
individual pledges of ‘service’ and 
‘selves’ seen only by the pastor, 
have been kept throughout the 
year by many. The Sunday School 
did not miss its noisy, rollicking. 
unchurchly Christmas. The demand 
is universal for a ‘White Gifts for 
the King’ service this year.” 


That Draws Numbers 


“We had a wonderful ‘White 
Gifts for the King’ service. Our 
church had about 1200 packed in, 
and they told me about 300 were 
turned away after the doors were 
closed.” 





That Teaches the Joy of Giving 


“Above all, five boys and young 
men dedicated themselves to Christ, 
four by confession of faith.” 


“* © © Ana when it was found 
we had given over $1,000—we who 
had been wont to give casually and 
lichtly—the ‘great joy’ of Christ- 
mas shone in every face, and the 
peace of Christ sank into our 
hearts. * * * We had learned the 
gladness of giving, in the best 
Christmas we ever had.” 











Your School and Church 


May reap the same rich blessings 
that these and many, many others 
have. It will make your Christmas 
the crowning day of all special days 
in the year. “White Gifts for the 
King” is the most popular Christ- 
mas service on the market today, 
and is gaining new followers year 
after year. To get the biggest and 
best results you must get the big- 
gest and best program. 


WHAT TO ORDER 


“Complete White Gifte for the King” 


This is a new book containing 
all the material obtainable refer- 
ring to “White Gifts for the King.” 
It is a complilation of Mrs. Cur- 
tiss’ book, new this year, of all the 
services published to date and pic 
tures of the suggestion blank and 
envelope Every church should 
have this for reference year after 
year, that its Christmas committee 
may prepare its program with full 
intelligence of the plan This is 
what you should buy first. You 
must have it all to get the neces- 
sary vision and information. 


Price per copy, $1.00. 


Or Outfit No, 45 

For those who have the “White 
Gifts for the King” services pre- 
vious to this year, we offer Outit 
No. 45, which consists of Mrs. Cur- 
tise’ New book, of the 1923 service, 
“The Adoration Pageant.” and 
sample of Suggestion Blanks and 
Envelopes. 





Price, 45 cents. 





ORDER YOUR MATERIAL TODAY 


Early Preparation Insures Greatest Results 


MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ton, Ky., which provides a thousand dol- 
lars a year for a “living link’? in a for- 
eign field. Bequests were announced for 
large sums also. 


Next Disciples’ Convention 
Goes to Colorado Springs 


The International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ is slated for Colo- 
rado Springs next year. A number ot 
invitations were extended ,and some con- 
siderable spirit in the claims of rival 
cities. Among the cities named are Hot 
Springs, Jacksonville and Birmingham. 
The last convention placed in the hands 
of the executive committee the power ot 
fixing the date and place of tne conven- 
tion and announcement is now made ot 
their decision. The date chosen is 
September 4-11. At this convention the 
United Christian Missionary Society, the 





WHY DON’T YOU 


select your Christmas cards at home 
this year? 

Just write us, and we will send an 
attractive assortment of distinctive, 
hand-illuminated cards of moderate 
price—the kind of cards you will 
like to send your friend, because it 
carries a “worth-while” message.” 


The Meadowcroft Studio 


1106 Riverdale Street 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Board of Education, the Board of Tem- 
perance and Social Welfare and the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity make reports. 


Methodists Make Way 
for Congregationalists 

In Twinsburg, O., there have been two 
churches where there should be only one. 
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The Methodists of the town some time 
ago offered to unite with the Congrega. 
tional church provided the latter became 
a “community” church. The change ip 
form of organization was made, and 
Twinsburg now has a single church with 
a membership of 265 and a Sunday 
school enrolment of 220. Rev. C. H, 
Moe is pastor of the new organization. 





under the spell. Music was wonderful.”- 
favor. 
lowa. 


done. 
and worship was maintained.”—Rev. L. 
First M. E. Church, Oakland, Calif. 


Twenty or more copies 
Any smaller quantity 





1206 SOUTH HILL ST. 


Your Church Will Feel the Spirit and Message of Christmas 


if you present this year the splendid pageant 


Words, music and spectacle are interpretative, noble, beautiful. 
Used as the Demonstration Pageant by Community Service in 

their School of Religious Drama, Boston. 
“Rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
American Reformed Church, Hamilton, Mich. 
“The remarkable adaptability of the pageant to a small church is greatly in its 
It is just the right length, and the music is delightful."—M. V. Higbee, Boone, 


“The unanimous opinion is that it is one of the finest things our church has ever 
Throughout both performances a high spiritual atmosphere of great Teverence 
J. B. Taber, Director of Religious Education, 

On receipt of ten cents we will send you a copy which you may keep ten days for 
examination purposes, when it is to be returned or paid for. 


Canadian orders should be sent to The Methodist Book and Publishing House, Toronto, 
Ont., adding ten censt per copy to prices quoted above. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 


When the Star 


(Author of “The Dawning,” 
“Out of the Bible,” etc.) 


converted and unconverted,—all were 


45 cents each 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Be prepared. 


TWENTY FIVE THOUSAND 


Over twenty-five thousand claims have been paid by the Ministers Casu- 
alty Union since its organization, twenty-two years ago. 
appreciative letters have told us of the relief brought by these payments in 
times of anxiety and financial stress. 


This winter we will be paying from three to five hundred claims a month to 
ministers, their widows and other beneficiaries. YOU may be among those 
who will need the service which the Union renders. 
ship is nominal. The need of disability insurance is obvious and urgent. 


Thousands of 


The cost of member- 








ON REQUEST, WE WILL GLADLY SEND INFORMATION TO 
ANY ACTIVE CLERGYMAN. PLEASE STATE POSITION HELD. 











The Ministers Casualty Union 


440-450 Auditorium Bldg. 
Best Insurance Because Members Are the Best Occupational and Moral Risks in the World. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Twinsburg Congregational church 
employed a pastor a hundred years ago 
at a salary of $150 per year. The present 
pastor has a salary of $2,000 and parson- 
age. The centennial of the founding ot 
the first church in Twinsburg fs being 
celebrated this year. 


Half a Billion 
Given for Religion 

The growing liberality of the Chris- 
tian churches of America is a significant 
fact in our national life. The Federal 
Council of Churches in its statistical de- 
partment has secured the figures for the 
giving last year, and announces the 
ymount as $488,424,084. Some churches 
report only their missionary offerings, so 
the figure is too small. The Methodist 
bodies lead with offerings of $130,730,479; 


the Roman Catholic is second with $75,- | 


8,294, and the Baptists are third with 
$60,798,534. It is a long way for the 
-hurches to go to realize their steward- 
ship aims, but the results are much larger 
than many citizens would have supposed. 


Cincinnati Churches 
Work Together 

The evangelical forces in Cincinnati are 
planning a number of activities together. 
November 6 was observed as law observ- 
ance Sunday. The Federation of Churches 
3 seeking through the church organiza- 
tions to create a new respect for law. 
November is also church attendance 
month, and many neighborhoods will put 
on a special canvas in behalf of larger 
church attendance. The churches will 
also combine in behalf of an evangelistic 
effort in the weeks preceding Easter. 


Church Leaders Aid 
In Balkan Problems 


Rev. R. V. Markham, an American 


doard missionary in the Balkans, reports 


that the religious leaders of the orthodox 
national churches in the Balkans are be- 
ginning to see their responsibility in as- 
sisting in keeping the peace. Rev. P. 
Touleshkoff, secretary of the Bulgarian 
srotherhood of priests, has sent a letter 
‘o the editor of Vestnik, the organ of 
the organized Serbian priests in Belgrade. 
fhe letter is in fine Christian humility 
and sets for the clergy of the various na- 
tions the great task of preaching brother- 
tod. The historic hatred of Bulgar- 
ams and Serbians has been one of the 
most pronounced facts in the study of 
the Balkan country. 


Wants Methodists 
to Consolidate 


Fewer churches and better ones is the 
policy announced by Rev. John S. Rut- 
tdge, executive secretary of the Cleve- 
and Methodist Union. Several consoli- 
‘ations of Methodist churches have been 
“lected in recent years, but there are 
‘tll 28 which Mr. Rutledge declares is 
tight too many. The Lakewood church 
a Cleveland suburb has 3,000 members, 
wich is the largest Methodist church 
"the country. Only four of the Cleve- 
churches of the Methodist persua- 
run have over a thousand members. 
— have less than five hundred. 
f the consolidations are effected,” Mr. 
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CARD METHOD OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR HOME AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 


Prepared by Georce P. Atwater, D. D. 


Sets of cards—forty cards to the set—four simple questions and 
answers on each card—teaching fundamental facts in the life of 
Christ. By this method parents easily make home religious instruc- 
tion effective and enjoyable through a game played like ‘‘authors.” 
Solves problems for the inexperienced Sunday School teacher. Chil- 
dren share in the teaching. An ever-ready substitute teacher. In- 
stantly captures attention and sustains interest. Every Christian home 


should have these sets. 


Lloyd C. Douglas writes: “We are delighted with the card sys- 
tem of teaching “The Life of Christ." Our squirmy seventh-graders 
are no longer a pest and a problem. Their teacher is getting some 
joy out of life on Sunday mornings. | should hesitate to advise our 
Board of Deacons to enter a contest with these little chaps in an 
examination on the historical and geographical facts in the Life 
Supreme.” 

The New York Churchman says: ‘It is that happy combination 
—education and recreation. Children learn from it many valuable 
lessons, and also derive a great deal of pleasure.” 

“THE LIFE OF CHRIST—Series I, “Historical and Geographical 
Background”—forty cards to the set—Fifty Cents. Series Il, “Early 
Years”—forty cards to the set—Fifty Cents. Two sets enough for a 
whole class for six months. Cards printed on best quality index 
bristol, and are a permanent possession. Each set in attractive box, 
with teacher's manual, charts, and maps. Other sets in preparation 
to complete subject. Sample cards sent on application. 


ORDER FROM 


PARISH PUBLISHERS 
Akron, Ohio 




















7 . . 
Lorenz’s Christmas Music 
SERVICES (New 1922) 
One Starry Night by Wilson. 
Wonderful Tidings by Holton. 
The Angels’ Serenade, Classic. 
The Precious Promise by Lorenz. 
Send for free sample packet. 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1922) 
Santa to the Rescue by Wilson. 30 cents. 
Sen of Promise by Lorenz. Sacred. 20c. 
Sent on approval upon request. 
RECITATIONS & EXERCISES (New 1922) 
Christmas Treasury No. 33. 25 cents. 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
15 well known carols. 10 cents. 
CHOIR CANTATAS or SEMIORATORIOS 
Glory to God, Heyser. (New 1922), 60c. 
Yuletide Memories, Wilson (New 1922), 
60 cents. 
Sent on approval upon request. 


A New Organ? 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
Our ten most popular out of over 300 


A New Window? 
we —— sent on approval upon re- 
quest. 

An Altar Cloth? CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


State voice desired, advance 10 cents for 
A Memorial Tablet? 


Does Your 
Church Need 


A Bell? 
A Pulpit? 
A Library? 


postage and packing and about a half 
dozen sheet music selections will be 
sent you on approval. 

Send for free catalog. 


Mention the Christian Century. 


OREN 


PUB, CO 


Answer our advertisements. Lead- 
ing Firms and Publishers advertise 


. 9" New York, Chi 
in The Christian Century. wy Aen ae 


and Dayton, Ohio 









































Rutledge said, “the influence of the united 
churches will be stronger, and more peo- 
ple will be reached than under present 
conditions. Larger churches mean at- 
tractive buildings with social, recreational 
and educational equipment, adequately 
manned by a staff of workers and sub- 
stantially financed. Within the Dbound- 
aries of a thickly settled city, there should 
be strong, well equipped churches within 
the reach of everybody.” 


American Secretary of State Sees 
Protestant Work in Brazil 


While in Brazil, Secretary Hughes at- 
tended the American Union church in 
Rio de Janiero. Dr. Webster E. Brown- 
ing preached on “The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Pan-Americanism.” The 
preacher insisted that diplomatic and 
trade relations do not weld nations to- 
gether as firmly as do cuftural and 
spiritual relations. In the afternoon the 
American Secretary of State attended a 
reception given to the well-known 
journalist, José Carlos Rodriguez. This 
journalist was once the proprietor of the 
largest paper in the city, but {fs now 
giving his time entirely to an evangelical 
introduction to the Bible, as he believes 
that a wider understanding of the scrip- 
tures would do more to solve Brazil's 
problems than anything else. 


American Churchmen 
Visit Graves in France 

The major part of the gallant lads that 
went to their death in the world wat 
under the Stars and Stripes still lie 
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buried in France. There has come a 
wave of critical gossip with regard to the 
care of these graves so the Federal 
Council appointed a committee of emin- 
ent churchmen to visit the graves and 
make report. This commission con- 
sisted of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. 
Chauncey M. Goodrich and Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland. They visited all the 
principal burying grounds in France 
where American graves may be found, 
and observed that much work had been 
done to beautify these places. The com- 
mission recommends an _ appropriation 
from Congress for the permanent care ot 
the graves. 

































5,000 CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture mottoes. Good 
commission. Send for free catalogue and 
price list 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. “J,” Monon Building, Chicage, Ill. 








CHRISTIAN HEALING 


The many problems now perplexing 
Christians in this subject are treated 
frankly every month in: 


“THE NAZARENE” 


a magazine of Healing. Many of the 
problems have been dispelled and thou- 
sands of Christians are joyfully carry- 
ing the work forward with wonderful 
blessings. 

Comments: “The Nazarene grows 
richer in contents of spiritual 
thought.” 


“Every clergyman should have a 
copy.” 

“The revelation of the teaching of 
Jesus is most helpful.” 

“The little magazine brings a won- 
drous blessing each month.” 

Special article in September issue. 
“The Passing of the Old Theology— 

The Coming of the New” 


10 cents per copy—-$1.00 per year. 
This issue with three other important 
numbers for 25 cents. 


THE NAZARENE PRESS 


Boonton, New Jersey 











THE MISSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE LAST TEN YEARS 


In Moslem Lands 
In India 
In Africa 


will be especially valuable to the thoughtful readers of “The Christian Century” 
for understanding present-day international problems and tendencies, and _ indis- 
pensable to those interested in the world-wide activities of the Christian Church. 
These carefully-compiled, well-edited articles will appear quarterly in 1923 in 


The International Review of Missions 


which, representing the Protestant missionary forces of the entire world, has ex- 
ceptional facilities for studying and estimating movements and events, both imter- 
national and inter-racial, which bear on the msisionary enterprise. It is because of 
these facilities that the authoritative artcles are sought by ministers, laymen, edu 
cators and missionary administrators for careful study. 


The Missionary Survey of the Year 1922 


whch wili occupy a large part of the January, 1923, number, will present the pres- 
ent missionary situation with a completeness and accuracy not found elsewhere. 


Specific Problems and Spiritual Movements in Mission Field 


are discussed with a thoroughness arising from the special facilities of the “Re 
view” which enable it to keep in close touch with missionary problems in the entire 
world. A few articles which will appear early in 1923 are “Polygamy and the 
Christian Church in West Africa” (Bishop Melville Jones), “The Christian 
Church and Public Health” (Dr. Arthur Lankester and others), “The Kilafat 
Movement in India” (W. Paton), “Relative Racial Capacity” (Dr. J. D. Fleming). 
Among contributors to the “Review” are such outstanding missionary authorities 
and students as Robert E Speer, Charles R. Watson, Samuel M. Zwemer, Canon 
Gairdner, and James H. Franklin. To an unusual degree the “Review” reflects 
the viewpoint of native leaders of the Christian Church on the mission field, afford- 
ing an insight into the missionary movement not otherwise obtainable. 


Meaty Book Reviews 


All important books on missions appearing in English, French, German and in Dutch 
are carefully reviewed in detail. These reviews appear over the signature of some 
of the most careful students of missions, giving the reader the gist of current 
missionary literature in these four languages. 

The “Review” is published in the months of January, April, July and October. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, 75c a copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
Room 1901 25 Madison Avenve 
New York City 
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YOUR BOOK BUYING MADE EASY AND SATISFACTORY 


A NEW AND SAFE PLAN FOR OUR CUSTOMERS 





THE PLAN 


Knowing the difficulty of selecting books from advertisements and reviews, many of which are mis- 
leading, we have chosen from the Publishers’ lists the best of the new books for you. 
You need not depend on Reviews or what we say, for we will let you be the judge and AT NO 


COST TO YOU. 


Below is our selection of 50 new, worth-while books. 


you desire on 


Mark an “"X"’ in the square before the books 


OUR FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 
We agree to send up to 20 volumes to you free of postage for a five days’ free examination. You 
keep the books you like, return the others and pay the amount due as indicated below. 
For short descriptions of these books, as well as other new or older standard books, send for our 


new Catalog. 


[] Ellwood, C. A. Reconstruction of Religion........ $2.25 
[] Brown, C. R. The Honor of the Church.......... 1.00 
[] Boreham, F. W. Shadows on the Wall........... 1.75 


[] Williams, Chas. The Prophetic Ministry for Today. 1.50 
[] Cochran, Jean C. Bells of the Blue Pagoda (a fas- 


cinating story of life in China)................- 1.75 
— Bryan, Wm. a}. 0 een 1.75 
0 Luccock, Geo. N. The Home God Meant (unsur- 

passed of its kind, if indeed equalled)............ 1.25 


[] Reid, Jas. Victory of God (sermons of high rank). 2. 
[] Smith, H. H. Church and Sunday School Pub- 
licity (every minister and superintendent should 
WEED n-ckdkdnsedessssscanesewnecssnseseteeknnies 1.25 
[] Scarborough, L. R. The Tears of Jesus (Sermons) 1.25 
[] Scarborough, L. R. Prepare to Meet God (Ser- 
GURNEE cus doccanesscactnedceabecanssonsehnatebas 1.25 
[] Sperry W. I. The Discipline of Liberty (one of 
most important books of recent years).......... 2.00 
[ Miller, P. H. Our Reasonable Faith (especially 
suitable for FOUNE HOGGTE) cccccccccccccccececes 1.25 
[] Brown, Wm. A. The Church in America (a highly 
I ROD dacs ncsucacccnesadbasenndwsesasn 3.00 
[] Berry, Sidney M. The Crucible of Experience (Ser- 
(Berry is one of England’s greatest 
preachers ) 
[] Robinson, J. H. The Mind in the Making........ 2.50 
[] Shannon, Fredk. F. The Country Faith (Sermons) 1.25 
[] Shannon, Fredk. F. Sermons for the Days We Ob- 
MUR o ctededdhatlesascieudincndeednete deeane 1.50 


mons) 


[] Jones, J. D. The King of Love—23rd Psalm.... 1.25 
[] Whyte, Alexander. Lord, Teach Us to Pray (ex- 


pository sermons On prayer)........sseecceeces 2.00 
() Jefferson, C. E. Under Twenty—Sermon Talks to 

WN TEES din decccddcncddertenesenedssunedican 1.50 
[] Babson, Roger W. New Tasks for Old Churches, 

ROE GE -n.nduaonkd04dsevnnens dekadeesaninsciaves 60 
[] Leach, W. H. How to Make the Church Go (tested 

and wpteiate MNES) occcossessessoncesssccs 1.50 


CO 


Russell, Mary M. Dramatized Missionary Stories 
(plays adapted for church and Sunday School 
WED. sidasnccacnadidsunessedsdeebucnnswestasnnse 1.00 

[] Chappell, C. G. Sermons on Bible Characters...... 1.50 

[] Conwell, Russell H. Unused Powers (Addresses). 1.25 

() Jones, E. DeWitt. When Jesus Wrote on the Ground 1.50 

[) Smith, Gipsy. Evangelistic Talks .............00s. 1.25 

[) Peabody, F. G. Sunday Evenings in College Chapel. 1.75 


GIVE THIS PLAN A FAIR TRIAL. 


[] McKean, F.C. The Magnetism of Mystery (strong, 


SE BI oink nc xdnccccnucsdecne 1.25 
CJ Webber, A. B. Stories and Poems for Public Ad- 
PA -. scice ee netced sank sisedudeetatiaenekaues 1.50 


[] Banks, Louis A. The New Ten Commandments 
(stirring gospel sermons with apt illustrations).. 1.50 


[] Chapman, J. Wilbur. Evangelistic Sermons........ 1.50 

CT Fosdick, H. E. Christianity and Progress........ 1.50 

[_] Mauro, Philip. Evolution at the Bar (concise, logi- 
re S25. ocd censncendedasebaocen 75 


[] Orchard, W. E. The Safest Mind Cure (Sermons) 1.35 
[] Weigle, L. A. Training the Children in the Chris- 


I boi cue cheated ben ee ee enee SEbaee 1.50 
[] Vance, James I. In the Breaking of Bread (ad- 

dresses for the Communion Service) ........... 1.25 
CT) Kirby, Page, etc. Christianity and Economic Prob- 

a aa a 50 


[[] Jowett, J. H. Friend on the Road, Sermons on N. T. 1.50 
[_] Geister, Edna. Ice Breakers and Ice Breaker Herself 1.35 
[-] Conwell, Russell H. Sermons for the Great Days 


SE ee ahantddodnsdlesecsabaecdddnctsorsaves 1.50 
0 Alexander, A. The Stuff of Life (an unusual book 
Oe Ge SR oct tccvnuastaccasesebebsesse 1.50 


[[] Roberts, Richard. What's Best Worth Saying 
(present day discussions of Christian Faith and 
PEED dscudttdadehenennennedesesaekescsessnns 1.25 

[-] Machen, J. G. Origin of Paul’s Religion (one of 
ee Tile OE GND cccnceccaccdcscctectde 3.00 

[] Wright, Wm. A. Student's Philosophy of Religion 
(you must read this great book) ............... 3.75 

-) Snowden, J. H. Sunday School Lessons for 1923 
(practical exposition of the international S. S. 


RIED. - iceceveudeunencadecenverisadsennceunces 1.25 
a Tarbell, Martha. Teacher’s Guide to S. S. Lessons 

cee ene deka hte bie eke Abia eel 1.90 
[] Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International S. S. 

Rees TOE dccteaunscabbvbaccestaccesecevesees 1.90 





eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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125 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


W. P. Blessing, Manager 
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FLASHES OF DESPAIR! 





FROM RUSSIA: 


“No rain. Complete crop fail- 
ure in some sections; best areas 
yield far below normal. We are 
again facing a famine, the severity 
of which will increase with each 
month of the coming winter. De- 
creases in our district this year: 
Population, 23%; horses, 72%; 
cows, 59%.” 





FROM POLAND: 


“The magnitude of the devasta- 
tion in Poland is unsuspeeted by 
the rest of the world. There are 
400 miles of battle front which 
have gone back to wilderness. Des- 
titute refugees are returning to find 
that their villages have vanished. 
Many face the horror of another 
winter in overcrowded dugouts.” 





FROM AUSTRIA: 

“With conditions due to depre 
ciation of krone growing hourly 
worse, and distress in Vienna rape” 
idly increasing, the call for relief 
during the coming winter will 
far beyond the resources of ¢ 
relief mission.” 


- 
~ P 


Such extracts typify the latest despatches received from Quaker work: 
ers in Russia, Poland and Austria. 


The American Friends Service Committee, with five years of experienc 


neue TT) 


in the administration of war and post-war relief, has units in all three fields 
aiding these sister nations in their hour of need. The extent to which aid e 
be rendered is limited only by the amount of funds received. The overhe 
expenses of the Committee are met by the Society of Friends; its workers z 
already on the field. 


EVERY CENT YOU CONTRIBUTE WILL GO INTO ACTUAL RELIEF 


Help Us Flash Back Hope! 


Tear off the attached slip and send your contribution today. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer: 


Please find enclosed my contribution of $ 
tion in the country checked below. 


RUSSIA 
POLAND 
AUSTRIA (1 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 











